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ON SETTING UP COMPOSITION TARGETS 


STERLING ANDRUS LEONARD 
The Lincoln School of Teachers College, New York City 


Mr. Francis H. Pearson, in one of his pleasant “Reveries of a 
Schoolmaster,”’ tells how a hen showed him the value of clearly 
visible targets or goals of effort. The hen kept getting out of a 
yard which was apparently chickenproof. By watching patiently 
he saw her fly to a board above the yard gate, between the posts. 
When he substituted a strand of wire for the board the hen failed 
to make the flight; she could not gauge it without the mark. 
We, and our pupils too, are just as dependent as the hen upon 
targets like that. And we must set them up more clear and 
visible than we have often done if our pupils are to accomplish 
the best results and judge for themselves the value of what 
they do. 


SEPARATING THE RATINGS ON MECHANICS AND ON COMPOSITION 


The first step in this, as I have suggested once before, is a 
separate grading of the mechanics of writing and speaking and of 
“composition proper’”—or real composition quality.‘ I do not 
mean separation of form and content. Mechanics are the purely 
conventional matters: pronunciation, spelling, grammatical cor- 
rectness, indisputable cases of punctuation like sentence recogni- 
tion, and manuscript form and appearance. These are points 
that a well-trained printer learns to rectify in setting copy. Their 

* English Journal, V (November, 1916), 598. 
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mastery is essential, certainly; but they are different in kind 
from matters for rating under composition quality. By ‘“composi- 
tion proper” I mean the ideas handled, their worth and pertinence 
and reality, and the effort shown in their assemblage and digestion; 
their limitation and organization; and the clearness, force, and 
possible attractiveness of their statement. 

It is sometimes contended that separate grading of mechanics 
is immaterial; that a pupil who is competent in mechanics is 
satisfactory, and conversely that one who can organize and present 
ideas is quite capable of achieving any reasonable form standard. 
To be sure, the mechanically competent pupil is eminently satis- 
factory—in mechanics. And under a sufficiently determined 
treatment I have never found a pupil with ideas and expressive- 
ness who could not achieve an acceptable standard in grammar 
and punctuation and spelling. Woodchucks, as one English 
Journal writer expressed it, can climb trees if sufficiently urged. 
But this is by no means saying that such pupils do, under the 
usual conditions, achieve a decent standard. Professor Allan 
Abbott has a valuable exhibit of one high-school pupil’s composi- 
tions for a year. All are insufferably heedless and unacceptable 
in mechanics, but his English teacher had graded them succes- 
sively higher, from a failing grade to A or better, because they 
were really good in ideas and revealed an attractive personality. 
This pupil should obviously have been given good marks in com- 
position quality; but, just as clearly, he should have had to face 
the alternative of mastering a reasonable standard in mechanics, 
or of failing altogether. In our school we have a grade Nc (no 
credit), “conditioned,” for work below a minimal standard, and 
this cannot be averaged with a passing grade to bring it up. A 
pupil who gets Nc in either mechanics or compositien_proper 
cannot lump that with a higher grade in the other division of 
English. He must make at least a minimal grade in both before 
he gets any credit at all. 

If you want proof for yourself of the difference bet ween ranks 
on mechanics and on composition quality, correct a set of themes 
of all grammar, punctuation, spelling, and manuscript errors, 
have them typewritten as thus corrected, and grade or rank them 
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for the remaining composition qualities. Then list the mechanical 
errors and grade or rank each theme for these points alone. A 
comparison of the two sets of marks is often amazing. Of nine- 
teen eighth-grade themes I recently found the best mechanically 
—it had no error whatever—by my ranking twelfth in composi- 
tion, while the three best in composition were third, seventh, and 
thirteenth in mechanics. Only three—among them the two 
poorest papers—were alike in the two rankings. 

I do not wish to speak here of standards in the mechanics of 
writing and speaking. Speech standards still remain to be stated, 
and writing standards are already sufficiently specified in a number 
of studies—notably in that of the Illinois Association of English 
Teachers' and in the tentative reports of the Committee on Econ- 
omy of Time of the English Council. Such formulations help 
us to reduce to its simplest and most practicable terms the 
mechanics problem. 


BASES FOR RATING THE COMPOSITION QUALITY OF REPORTS 


I am here interested rather in the problem of assessing composi- 
tion proper and of setting up for our pupils’ use and for their 
measurement of themselves, as well as for our own benefit, definite 
standards of quality. These standards are intended to serve as 
targets, so that pupils can aim with careful deliberation and know 
whether they have or have not hit anything. For this purpose I 
propose, taking as a type one sort of speech and writing especially 
common and useful, to suggest bases for judging composition 
performance and means of comparable measurement in it. 

Possibly the commonest sort of oral and written work is the 
account of trips, processes, and conditions observed or read about 
—the explanatory report. Leaving mechanics out of account, 
these themes are to be judged upon their subject-matter and 
upon its expression. 

Realized subject-matter—We need to determine first to what 
degree the matter expressed was real experience to the pupil. 

? Published in their Bulletin, and now available in reprints (at one cent each) 
from Professor H. G. Paul, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 

2 See the English Journal, January and March, 1919. 
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Lifeless restatements of what he has read or had told to him or 
fragmentary bits of fact that show helf-asleep or hazy observation 
are of little worth compared to the vivid and personal account of 
a youngster who has pursued a topic with eager experiment and 
questions and brings to its presentation something individual— 
different from what another has noticed. The desirable qualities 
of subject-matter are, first, ‘concrete abundance” of observed 
detail and, secondly, reasonable accuracy in the observing. 
Themes full of good matter have usually no dead perfection of 
phrase. They need betterment in expression and are the best 
soil for its cultivation. As subject-matter they present the best 
possible contribution. They show a real use of eyes and ears 
and curious fingers—the first essential of any composition. An 
inseparably related question is how much effort the theme has 
required. Clearly three sentences on making a syrup should be 
rated as worth less than an attempt at a more difficult matter, 
*such as the open-pack method in fruit-canning. 

In presentation of realized experiences to classes of live chil- 
dren there rarely arises any question of the interest of the subject. 
Their eager curiosity, like Master Peter Stubland’s, reaches out 
to every sort of real life their classmates or others can present— 
“guns and animals, mountains, machines, and foreign people,” 
and “how engines work,” and “the insides of animals.” So 
much for subject-matter. 

Expression.—Themes of this type are not the most difficult to 
assess upon their expressional merit. They are practically always 
brief and narrative in order, at least through the junior high school 
period. Their organization therefore consists in the main of 
taking a subject so small that it can be treated fully and specifi- 
cally—can have room for the concrete abundance of detail— 
and then proceeding to the end without gaps, irrelevance, or wan- 
dering. Buta further point of organization is even more important. 
We must discover whether the speaker or writer has discovered— 
or succeeded in imagining—what his audience already knows about 
the subject, or about something similar, and has built upon that 
to insure their understanding him, for finally the theme is judged 
most of all by whether it is altogether clear in its statements. 
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This may be tested through actual questions by the class, the 
teacher, and the pupil who reports, to see whether a true realiza- 
tion of the subject has been effected. In cases like directions for 
a shop job or an experiment there is no better procedure than 
actual attempts to do the thing. At other times, with subjects 
like “How Cod Lines Are Run” or on “The Effects of Their 
Moutainous Country on the Serbians’ Occupations,” we must 
rely on such tests as the attempt to draw a picture or diagram, 
to continue from one to another step in the explanation, or to 
select the most essential point in the matter presented. 

It is clear that this sort of testing requires careful listening or 
reading, and the teacher must not only act as arbitrator in discus- 
sion to see that misunderstanding or difficulty is charged properly 
against speaker or listener, but must hold himself particularly to 
really intelligent reading. I have frequently seen themes of this 
type so badly overrated that clearly the fluency of the wording, 
not its obvious muddiness and even absurdity, must have been 
the teacher’s standard of grading. The scorer evidently pieced 
out the insufficiencies of the theme with his previous understand- 
ing of the matter, or else did not care to follow and understand 
at all. To make more sure that he grades with intelligence, every 
teacher needs to practice listing the causes for the grades he gives 
on compositions, stating the qualities he wants to cultivate in 
explanation of this sort and telling specifically why he considers 
one piece of work better than another. Such listing is as useful 
to his pupils as it is to him, and they can learn to make it them- 
selves and thus become more intelligent in criticizing one another. 

In the rating of expression there is a further question of the 
coherence of sentences. This should be actually a consideration 
of the clarity of statements; it should consider only whether they 
are actually difficult to follow or are absurd because of their mixed 
pronouns and modifiers and their evidence of hasty or unskilful 
construction. We should not penalize the mere violation of tech- 
nical and conventional rules in handbooks. Probably we should 
consider also, as indications of poverty of resources in wording or 
in structure, matters like puerile repetition of words or choppy 
and stringy sentences. These, be it noted, are affairs not simply 
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of mechanics but of ability to express ideas with cogency and 
power. It is necessary to add that in these reports the personal 
and individual note, quite as much as vividness of concrete state- 
ment, is distinctly a virtue, not a blemish. I have known teachers 
to mark down an explanation severely because it was not harshly 
impersonal and bloodless. Such practice is most vile. 


THE NEED OF COMMON STANDARDS 


One is not safe, however, in trusting only ‘his own judgments 
in these matters. No matter how carefully he derives them, 
everyone has need to check his opinions on composition values 
and standards against those of other teachers, including those 
outside his own department. Particularly as to the correctness 
and completeness of the subject-matter the English teacher is 
not usually the best judge. For this sort of reports should most 
often be recitations or papers in other departments. The composi- 
tion teacher can work best upon them in co-operation with science 
or history or arts teachers, accepting their topics for written assign- 
ments, sitting in their classes for common rating of oral reports, 
and conferring with these teachers for discovering bases for grad- 
ing papers as composition. A proper organization of the entire 
amount of written work done by pupils in high schools and its 
co-operative rating surely would make unnecessary the daily or 
semi-weekly themes often demanded by the English department 
alone. And the resulting uniformity of standard from such organ- 
ization certainly goes to make composition teaching effective as 
nothing else can do. Certain sorts of matter indeed—subjects 
especially related to the literature and, it is likely, to be taught in 
literature classes, and other topics inviting to exploration of pupils’ 
own experiences—belong wholly to the English course. But the 
entirely practical sort of expression we have been discussing is 
best treated in interdepartmental fashion. By this co-operating 
in judgment, again, I do not now mean in ratings on mechanics. 
These standards, once they are decided upon, should be fully 
enforced by every teacher, and it should be unnecessary for any 
department to refer them to the English teacher for laundering. 
Each one will, within rational limits, get just as good mechanics 
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as he resolutely demands. For purely composition ratings, on 
the other hand, we must derive commonly acceptable bases for 
assessing the subject-matter and the competency and clear force- 
fulness of expression. 

I suggest actual co-operative attempts to rate oral and written 
themes by all teachers, because talking about standards does 
little if any good. Only by actually grading and comparing do 
teachers discover their almost incredible diversities in grading— 
differences that sometimes mean to as many as two-thirds of a 
class success or failure in a piece of work. In a study of teachers’ 
marks in a Philadelphia district 30 compositions selected by the 
principal as the 10 best, 10 median, and 10 worst were graded 
by 13 teachers in the school. 

Not one composition was considered satisfactory by all the judges. 

Three compositions were considered satisfactory by 7 and unsatisfactory 
by 6. 

‘ One teacher considered only three as passing; while two teachers passed 
20 out of the 30.! 


Enough of this sort of thing has been repeatedly shown to make 
clear the need of coming toward general agreement. Not that 
we want any sort of unanimity and lifelessness of agreement; 
but we must get at least some safety for the individual child, so 
that, as Professor Pearson, of the Horace Mann School, says, it 
shall cease being more important for him to select his teacher 
than to do any work once he has done the selecting. 


EXPERIMENTS IN FINDING A COMMON STANDARD 


For coming toward agreement among teachers of a depart- 
ment—or better still of an entire school—a slight modification 
of the procedure of various recent studies is suggested.2 Get a 
set of explanatory reports like those discussed above. It is most 
practicable for making comparisons that all themes be written 


* Quoted from a “Course of Study for Junior High School Composition” prepared 
by students in Education $308B. Teachers College, Columbia University: Privately 
published. 

* For example, the experiment in Parker Practice School reported in the Year- 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education, for 1917, and the Baltimore 
County study, as yet unpublished. 
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under the same circumstances and on one general subject, for 
instance, ‘Something Hard I Have Done’’—making a Christmas 
present for father, passing the hardest Scout test, learning some- 
thing useful, becoming an expert at something, a piece of war 
work, or the like. Or the topic can be an account of any one 
thing—the child’s own selection—observed on a class expedition 
. to the museum or on a field trip. These topics may be assigned 
and discussed by the class the day before, so that there may be 
plenty of time for organization; or a time for planning just before 
writing may be provided. It is particularly necessary that the 
topics suggested and permitted be small enough to be treated in 
one page, or an equivalent length for oral work, and that they be 
limited—not rigidly, but approximately—to that length. Usually 
they had better be done in a generous but limited time, perhaps 
twenty or twenty-five minutes; and it is best to urge a five-minute 
period for proofreading, since the object is to get formed and 
revised work, and not a maximum number of careless errors. 

It is strongly recommended that these themes be duplicated, 
whether from the pupils’ written work or from a stenographic 
transcript of their oral themes, without mechanical errors. Just 
as handwriting and manuscript form are standardized by the 
typist, so should be the grammar, punctuation, and spelling, or 
pronunciation and enunciation. This of course must simply be 
done arbitrarily, but every teacher rating the themes may under- 
stand that whatever he considers a mechanical error is to be 
charged, not to the child who wrote the theme, but to the stenog- 
rapher. The wording, however, should be precisely what the 
child wrote or spoke; there should be no alteration of his idiom 
or his use of connectives or his sentence structure. If the set 
of themes is large, one or more teachers can select from twelve 
to thirty representing all grades and types of merit and demerit. 
These should then be arranged from best to poorest, or graded by 
whatever system the school uses, by as many teachers as possible. 
The advantage of ranking is to make definite the relation of each 
theme to every other one in the set. Using the two methods is 
best of all. The tabulation of the marks given and of the wide 
variations in opinion should by all means be followed by a con- 
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ference in which opinions are freely expressed and recorded as to 
why these variations occur, and what are the standards by which 
grades and ranks are in the general consent determined. 

This discussion should be brought to a head by listing the 
qualities desirable in one-paragraph reports of the sort we have 
here considered. Then one or more themes should be selected 
representing each the best, the middling, the just-about-acceptable, 
and the failures or the worst papers discovered, and for each theme 
a statement should be written down of why in the general censure 
it is placed above theme X and below theme M. It is clearly 
best to select as standards samples on which there is pretty close 
agreement; themes like one ranked from sixth to twenty-seventh 
of 27 business letters in a recent experiment have in them too 
many possibilities of dissention to be most useful for later com- 
parisons, though of course they prove invaluable for pointing 
discussion of composition quality and values. Now we have a 
rough but immensely useful scale of performance in a single type 
of composition representing the judgment of a whole department 
or a whole faculty, and we can put it to many uses. 

One further step should be taken, and that is the rating of 
each composition thus selected on some comparable standard scale. 
This also ought to be done by as many teachers as possible, and 
also perhaps by persons specially trained in the use of such scales. 
A comparison with similar scoring in various places is thus made 
possible. And particularly, if a proper standard is selected, there 
is secured the important condition of basing one’s scale on an 
ascertained zero point—a point of no perceptible merit as composi- 
tion—so that the steps between one theme and another may be 
comparable, and a theme worth 4.4 be known to be as much better 
than one at 3.4 as one rated 5 is superior to one at 4. But the 
chief value of the whole process unquestionably is the practice in 
grading and comparison and the conferences to explain differences. 
The farther this can be carried into grading later themes, either 
on standard scales or on those we have improvised, the better. 
Nothing else will so quickly and certainly reduce the divergencies 
of a group and insure, if not ideal judgments of value, at least 
greater fairness through growing agreement on standards and on 


applying them. 
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A most important use of such scales is their employment, not 
alone by teachers, but by the pupils themselves. The scale should 
be posted, with comments on the why of each step, on the English 
bulletins and in other rooms where pupils prepare and give reports. 
Pupils can then grade their own work by comparisons with it 
and can arrive at a common judgment through discussion—a 
judgment which there is every reason to believe will be better 
than any teacher’s unaided opinion.* And each pupil can note 
specifically from time to time his own growth in power, as he 
can never do under usual marking systems, and be brought to 
competing against his own record and the scores of others of his 
own age rather than against his individual classmates only. Cer- 
tainly until we know ourselves just what makes compositions 
acceptable, what makes them superior, and what “fails” them, 
it is not possible for us to work with the greatest intelligence or 
effect. 

It must be noted, however, that the scale is by no means a 
set of models for imitation; nothing can so quickly destroy its 
usefulness as such an idea. Nor are scales meant to be used for 
grading day by day, since marks on individual themes or other 
pieces of work are most often devices for rewarding effort or 
warning slack performance. Scales are intended for checking up 
attainment and improvement from time to time—perhaps once or 
twice a term—and thus comparing the performance of a whole 
class with that of other classes or with its own previous record. 
This point, as well as the improved agreement on standards 
through the use of scales, is well discussed by Mr. Courtiss in 
English Compositions for Use in the Detroit Public Schools.? 


OTHER TYPES OF COMPOSITION 


A procedure similar to that here suggested for reports can well 
be followed with other types of composition. Scales for several 
sorts of business and friendly letters are being developed by Mr. 


*See J. C. Tressler’s “Efficiency of Student Correction,’ English Journal, I, 
405. 

? Bulletin for September, 1917. Office of the Superintendent of Schools, Detroit, 
Mich. Send 30 cents. 
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E. E. Lewis, of Iowa State University. Brief narratives of per- 
sonal experience have been scaled under the direction of Dr. M. R. 
Trabue and are available as the Nassau County Scale; and Dr. 
Thorndike’s extension of the Hillegas Scale contains various types 
of composition on most of its steps.. The Breed and Frostic 
Scale is of imaginative narratives by sixth-grade children? These 
scales, while they all retain the mechanical errors of the children’s 
themes, are all provided with a definitely established zero point 
and can serve as bases for discussion and determining reasons 
for ratings. 

For each of the types mentioned there are quite as specific 
standards that determine composition value as there are for the 
report. The same is true of another type, the statement of one’s 
reasons for a preference or belief, which has not been worked out 
as a scale. In the business letter, for example, brevity and yet 
fulness, perfect clearness, and courtesy are essentials. The use 
of these scales as a basis for co-operative grading and discussion, 
and the construction of scales for purely composition quality, to 
replace vague feelings of satisfaction and dissatisfaction, must be 
our path of advance in composition teaching. All this is of course 
no small and easy problem, though it is not so formidable in work- 
ing out as it perhaps sounds. It means giving our judgments a 
validity that mere temperamental opinions of individuals can 
never have—precisely as the critic who is grounded in the evolu- 
tion of a literature and in standards of criticism is more likely 
to give useful judgments than the man who merely knows and 
insistently proclaims what he likes. And, what is at least as 
significant, such development of standards gives both to us and 
to our pupils a clear sense of what we are at and why we grade as 
we do. This, I venture to contend, is quite fundamental to our 
doing significant work. 

* Both these last can be had at the Publication Bureau, Teachers College, New 
York City. 

2 Published in Elementary School Journal, XVII, 307. ; 
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SALVAGING FROM THE ENGLISH SCRAP-HEAP 


J. C. TRESSLER 
* Newton High School, New York City 


Every aggressive English teacher would like to hit upon a device 
for stamping out illiteracy in his classes, but none wishes to pay 
an exorbitant price in eyes and nerves. No English teacher 
even dreams of the paradise which the Cleveland Citizen discusses 
in an editorial headed “Hell in Russia.”’ The writer says that in 
Moscow laborers are required to be out of the building six hours 
after beginning work, are subject to a heavy fine for working 
overtime, set their own wages, and ride in the most expensive 
limousines. Instead, the average English teacher would count 
his lot fortunate if he could find in the day enough hours to do his 
full duty by his pupils and also preserve his health, intellect, and 
humanity by means of moderate quantities of sleep, reading, study, 
fresh air, and recreation. 

Therefore even an ancient device for the salvation of pupils 
from illiteracy may deserve careful testing. Dictation has been 
crowded out of the English work of the American high school by 
after-dinner speaking, conversation exercises, short-story writing, 
problems, projects, and other modern exercises. The French 
teachers of the mother-tongue, however, universally employ dicta- 
tion. The fact that the French have a well-developed language 
conscience and speak and write their mother-tongue accurately and 
forcefully indicates that perhaps dictation does not belong among 
the English-teaching discards but deserves a place beside con- 
versation exercises and project-teaching. 

Specifically, Professor Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to 
Write suggests that, if dictation is valuable in teaching grammar, 
spelling, punctuation, capitalization, sentence structure, and 
choice and use of words, the occasional substitution of a dictation 
for a composition might save teacher-energy without reducing 
efficiency. Dictation, if an efficient exercise, is a time- and eye- 
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economizer for the teacher, because the best 15 per cent of the 
average class as student critics or assistant teachers will recheck 
dictations accurately at home if they understand just what they 
are todo. For several reasons it is wise to have the papers passed 
in class and the errors first checked there. No one maintains that 
pupil criticism of composition is a substitute for teacher criticism; 
and the experiment reported by Colvin indicates that composition 
writing without criticism is a waste of time. 

To test the efficiency of dictation in teaching written com- 
position, I began in September a first experiment. Two 2A 
(first half of second year) classes were approximately equal in 
size and ability. During the first week of the term I assigned 
“Why Germany Must Be Beaten” as the subject of a composition 
to be written in class the next day and suggested that there are 
distinct advantages in making a favorable first impression. I 
told the pupils also that I wanted to find out what they had learned 
about English in grammar school and the first year of high school 
and to know whether they really belonged in the 2A grade or were 
there by mistake. The pupils accepted the challenge, prepared at 
home for the composition, and worked energetically during the 
twenty-five minutes of class writing. The compositions varied 
in length from 80 to 281 words. 

In tabulating results I neglected nice distinctions and counted . 
only errors upon the marking of which English teachers would 
probably not differ. The errors tabulated fall under the following 
heads: manuscript, spacing, omission, wordiness, digression, 
paragraph unity, paragraph coherence, spelling, capitalization, 
punctuation, grammar, sentence unity, sentence coherence, 
emphasis, fragment of sentence, running-on fault, repetition of 
word or idea, wrong word, awkwardness, lack of clearness, mistake 
in fact, word wrongly divided at end of line. Throughout the 
experiment each composition was marked twice on different days. 
The results were: 


Number of |Total Words 
Pupils. | Written | Errors 
ClassA.......| 23 | 3,612 229 
Class B....... 21 3496 | 221 
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During the term, in class B I assigned ten compositions, had 
them criticized by pupils, then carefully re-marked them, required 
the re-writing of unsatisfactory compositions, the revision of 
passing work, and the filing of all completed work in individual 
folders in the theme cabinet. In other words, the generally 
approved methods of teaching written composition were followed. 

In class A, however, for seven of the themes I substituted dicta- 
tions. To avoid an unwarranted inference, it may be well to inter- 
ject that this is a larger proportion of dictation than anyone 
would advocate. For the experiment, however, it seemed wise to 
put dictation to the extreme test. The dictations were selected 
from the textbooks in the pupils’ possession. Approximately 
half were illustrative selections or explanations in the composition 
text. In the assignment the pupils were told, for example, that 
the dictation would be several paragraphs of the story on pages 
26, 27, and 28 and were instructed in methods of preparing for a 
dictation. In class the passage selected was first read entire, 
then read sentence by sentence as the pupils copied, and then read 
rapidly. Each dictation filled about a page of composition paper. 
Papers were then passed for correction. Possible variations from 
the spelling, punctuation, or capitalization of the text were indicated 
on the blackboard. Each pupil with book open totaled the errors 
on the paper in his possession. Occasionally the papers were * e 
passed again for rechecking. Commonly, however, the rechecking 
was done at home by the class critics. When the criticized dicta- 
tion was returned to the pupil, he made the corrections, wrote on the 
opposite side of the paper each punctuation rule violated, and filed 
the perfect paper in his folder in the theme cabinet. : 

As the dictation required only half of the composition period, 
the other half was spent in oral composition. The pupils were 
required to prepare outlines for all speeches. The topic was 
often the’sme as that assigned for written composition in class B. 

As a test of progress, I had both classes write during the last 
week of the term on the subject ‘What the United States Gained 
by the War.”’ The first composition of the term was numbered 
301; the last one, 312. The procedure was just what has been 
outlined for number 301 except that in the assignment it was 
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explained that each pupil must write at least as many words as 
he wrote in number 301. The girl who wrote only 80 words in 
number 301 had 80 words as her minimum, and the boy who wrote 
281 words had 281 words as his minimum. 

In checking errors this time I read in each pupil’s theme only 
the minimum word requirement. Miss R’s composition number 
301 had 167 words; hence I read 167 words of number 312 and 
stopped. Consequently the total words of the class for number 312 
and the total words for each pupil are the same as for number 301. 

The tabulation showed the improvement indicated. 


Class A (dictation) Class B 
Number of pupils............ 23 23 
Total words in each test com- 

3,612 3,496 
Number of errors in 3or...... 229 221 
Number of errors in 312...... 152 I51 
Percentage of improvement... 34 32 


The totals indicated that the class had not suffered by the sub- 
stitution of dictation and oral composition for seven written com- 


positions. 
PERCENTAGE OF IMPROVEMENT IN DETAIL 
Class A Class B 

9 6 
Paragraph unity and coherence.. 93 81 
Sentence coherence............. 31 67 
Fragment of sentence and 

running-on fault............. 85 75 


An examination of the scores of individuals makes clear the 
reason for some contradictions and variations. For example, 
K of class A, who knows little about capitalization, by g~ d fortune 
made no error on 301 but on 312 contributed 6 of the 12 capitali- 
zation errors of the class. Then doubtless influenza is responsible 
for some irregularities. 

The second experiment was a test of the improvement in a week 
in nine written composition minimum essentials: punctuation, 
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spelling, capitalization, spacing, letter form, avoidance of fragment 
of sentence, avoidance of running-on fault, paragraph unity, and 
paragraph coherence. Of these, punctuation, spelling, capitali- 
zation, spacing, and letter form are exclusively written composition 
problems. Some teachers consider paragraph unity, paragraph 
coherence, and freedom from the sentence fragment and running-on 
fault primarily written matters. Others maintain that oral 
composition is only a pastime if attention is not always paid to 
building sentences and paragraphs. Most teachers believe that 
composition faults other than the nine enumerated may be cured 
as quickly and as permanently by oral as by written methods. 

Classes X and Y are made up of 4B (second half of fourth 
year) pupils. The test compositions were numbers 801 and 806; 
the practice exercises, 802-805. The method of assigning and 
writing the compositions and the dictation procedure were the 
same as in the first experiment. The time for composition writing, 
however, in the test compositions was twenty-two minutes. Also 
each pupil was required to write at least one hundred and fifty 
words and understood that he would be marked on only one 
hundred and fifty words. 

Both test compositions were letters. Number 801 was a letter 
of advice to a third-year high-school pupil who had just been 
offered a position as office boy by the Murray Oil Company. The 
salary was ten dollars a week. The company is interested in boys 
and gives an employee a chance to rise as high as his ability and 
energy will carry him. Some employees of the company earn 
from $5,000 to $20,000 a year. The second was a reply to a friendly 
letter asking advice about the occupation, business, or profession 
the inquirer, a high-school Senior, should enter. 

The practice exercises in class X were dictations; in class Y, 
compositions. One dictation and one composition were friendly 
letters. The dictations were marked entirely by pupils. The 
compositions were marked first by pupils in class and then carefully 
remarked each evening by the teacher. In both classes one of the 
five practice days was assigned for drill on words frequently mis- 
spelled by the pupils. A part of the work on the other four days 
was a review of the rules or principles of capitalization, punctuation, 
spelling, paragraph unity, paragraph coherence, and letter form. 
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Because the assignment, correction, and reading aloud of compo- 
sitions required more time each day than was used for the dictation, 
the drill time in class X was longer than in class Y. 


IMPROVEMENT IN A WEEK 


Class X (dictation) Class Y 
36X150= 31X150= 
5,400 4,650 
Total errors on 801............ 240 222 
Total errors on 806............ 108 106 
Percentage of improvement.... 55 52 


PERCENTAGES OF IMPROVEMENT IN DETAIL 


Class X Class Y 

Paragraph unity and coherence. 32 40 
Fragment of sentence and 

running-on fault............ 33 ° 


Here the detailed distribution is much more regular than in the 
first experiment. 

The two experiments seem to prove that wisely conducted 
dictation is an efficient exercise in the teaching of written compo- 
sition. Undoubtedly also dictation exercises set standards of 
accuracy and clean-cut thinking and evpression and thus help to 
develop an English conscience. Hence the experiments suggest 
a substantial saving of teacher-energy, with no loss to the pupil, 
if a dictation is sometimes substituted for the regular composition; 
and a substantial gain to the pupil if dictation exercises supplement 
the required compositions. The experiments indicate also that, 
again without loss to the pupil, written composition may be reduced 
to a minimum if oral composition is intelligently and enthusiasti- 
cally taught and is supplemented by dictation exercises. 

Dictation is valuable also in testing ability in spelling, punctu- 
ation, capitalization, and division into sentences and paragraphs. 
Such a test because it presents a life-problem appeals to the child 
more than spelling a list or quoting punctuation or capitalization 
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rules, The test also teaches indirectly sentence structure, grammar, 
English idiom, principles of writing, and word choice. 

Finally, dictation is an easily standardized form of test in English 
composition fundamentals. To illustrate, the dictation test on 


1A 1B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B 1A 2B 2A 2B 3A 3B 4A 4B 
5 50% 7 
4 40% 
3 30% 


2 20% A / 


Median number of errors (Dictation Percentage of perfect papers (Dictation 
about George Washington). about George Washington). 


page 60 of Brown’s How the French Boy Learns to Write was given 

to all the pupils of the Newton High School. The variations from 

@ A the text permitted by Professor 
5 P-> Brown were accepted: president 
b4 or President in the first line and 

4 comma or no punctuation after 
et late and watch. The results are 


pictured in the accompanying 
charts. 
If other high schools gave this 


dictation and tabulated results, 

the combined result would be a 

° standardized test like a Courtis 
goon ogg on arithmetic test. With it, in a 

few minutes a teacher could tell 
whether her class or individuals in the class were up to grade in 
punctuation, capitalization, spelling, and division into sentences 
and paragraphs. Thus would be established one scientific measure 
of ability to set against the widely varying teacher composition 
marks. Other standardized tests would speedily follow. 
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PLAYS FOR THE TIME 


ALEC M. DRUMMOND 
Cornell University 


The following plays were selected on some basis of appropri- 
ateness to the time. They are not all serious in tone; tragedy, 
comedy, farce, burlesque, all are chosen. Often the relation of 
the theme of a play to these times may seem remote, but even 
where it may merely touch peace-time idealism, or depict the 
reckless strike’s damage, or retouch a tradition or story of our 
national life and history, the relation is believed to be sufficient 
to make this group of plays excellent rummaging for directors 
and clubs that would save time and use their activities modestly 
for the stimulation of thought. Surely the educational theater 
should not be all play. : 

The information given is often not as complete as desirable, 
and reference to publishers’ catalogues will often eke out plot, 
sketches, etc. Many sources, as well as the compiler’s own notes, 
have contributed to the list, and for sentences or phrases taken 
acknowledgment is hereby made, and thanks also to the agents, 
directors, and friends who have helped in the compilation of the 
list from which these titles are chosen. 

For royalties the compiler is not responsible. Where noted, 
he feels sure. But always protect yourself and the agents, authors, 
and trade by direct correspondence with agent, or trace through 
from the publisher. 
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Across the Border. By Beulah M. Dix. With two illustrations. (New York: 
Holt & Co., $1.00.) A play in four scenes, two “beyond the border” 
of life. A young lieutenant goes on a desperate mission, finds the place 
of quiet and the dream girl, as well as the place of winds, and finally in 
a field hospital tries to deliver his message. 


* Before the armistice was signed. 
419 
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Admiral Peters. By W. W. Jacobs and Horace Mills. (French, $0.25.) 
A comedy in one act. Time, twenty-five minutes; modern costume; 
one interior scene. George Burton is courting the widow Dutton most 
successfully until an old shipmate, Joe Stiles, appears. Joe lures him 
back to his cups, and unfortunately the widow sees him. To explain it, 
he tells her that Joe is an old friend, Admiral Peters. This plot is carried 
out, but not until Joe has a very nice time at George’s expense. 

Allison’s Lad. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison’s Lad and Other Interludes. 
(New York: Holt, $1.35.) Six men; an interior scene (prison); cos- 
tumes of England in 1648; twenty-five minutes. A play of intense 
feeling, yet well adapted.to amateurs. A dramatic episode. Suitable 
for boys. 

America Passes By. By Kenneth Andrews. (Baker & Co., $0.25; royalty, 
$5.00.) Aplayinone act. Two male, two female characters; costumes, 
modern; scenery, an easy interior; thirty minutes. Originally produced 
by Harvard Dramatic Club. A comedy of high class that can be strongly 
recommended. A love affair that flourished in the romantic atmesphere 
of Japan but withers and dies in prosaic Chicago. Good character 
drawing and strong dramatic interest. 

Barbarians. By Rita Wellman. (Westport, Conn.: Miss Wellman; royalty, 
$15.00.) Comedy in one act. One simple interior; thirty minutes. 
An excellent play of strength and with reflection on the war. Very 
successful and suitable for amateurs. 

Beauty and the Jacobin. By Booth Tarkington. (Harper, 1912, $1.00; Roy- 
alty, $5.00, payable to the Red Cross Society of America.) Moderately 
difficult. Serious comedy; French Revolution setting; one hour; three 
men, two women (and extras). Clever play for good actors who can 
suggest the historical atmosphere. Three “aristocrats,” trying to escape 
from France, are caught by a Revolutionary agent but unexpectedly 
let go. Spirited action; dialogue vivid but somewhat lengthy; strong 
emotional possibilities for two men and two women. Staging not difficult; 
a shabby attic-room, with old-fashioned furniture. Costumes important. 

A Belgian Christmas Eve. By Alfred Noyes. (New York: Frederick A. 
Stokes Co., $1.00.) A tragic one-act play. “The horrors of the war 
presented in a telling little drama.” Difficult to play and stage. Suited 
to talented amateurs and little theaters. Nine men, one woman, one 
child. 

Boatswain’s Mate. By W. W. Jacobs and Herbert Sargeant. (French, 
$0.25.) A play in one act. Two men, one woman; modern costume; 
time, thirty minutes; one easy interior. An attractive widow, possessing 
a snug little “inn,” has proved an attraction to George Benn, an ex- 
boatswain. Benn thinks if he could manage to do something heroic— 
save her from burglars, for instance—he might be able to get her to see 
things in a light favorable tohim. He cajoles an ex-soldier, Ned Traverse, 
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into acting as a burglar. Mrs. Waters comes down with a gun and 
learns from Ned the state of affairs. She fires off the gun and pretends 
to the waiting George that Ned has been killed. In the end it seems 
more than likely that Ned himself will become the landlord of the “Inn,” 
to his discomfort. 

Bonnie Dundee. By Frank Richardson. (French, $0.20; royalty to French.) 
Moderately difficult Cavalier-Covenanter historical drama of late seven- 
teenth century, England. Forty minutes; four men, two women. 
Dramatic, good characterization and dialogue. Staging needs care: 
secret panel, etc., needed. Costumes, etc., lend atmosphere. 

The Captain of the Gate. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Martial Interludes. 
(Holt, $1.35.) One-act drama, incident of Cromwell’s invasion of Ire- 
land. Six men; 30 minutes; tense, dramatic; excellent for boys. 
Fairly difficult setting, but can be changed or merely suggested. A very 
effective martial play. 

Cicely’s Cavalier. By Beulah Marie Dix. (Boston, Mass.: Walter H. Baker 
& Co., $0.15.) Comedy in one act; one interior scene; forty minutes; 
three men, two women. Higher than the average of its class in literary 
value. Romantic, quasi-historical. Costumes of period of Charles I. 
Especially suited to schools. 

The Clod. By Lewis Beach. In Washington Square Plays. (New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co., $0.75. Rights with E. L. Beach, J.W.S.P.) 
A Civil War play, 1863; four men, one woman; kitchen of a border 
farmhouse; a “thriller”; very actable and exceptionally good woman’s 
lead, admirable for fairly skilled amateurs; thirty minutes. 

The Color Sergeant. By Brandon Thomas. (French, $0.25.) A play in 
one act. Four men, one woman. A pathetic little incident of an old 
soldier and his son; the boy finally retrieves himself in his father’s eyes. 

A Comedie Royall. By Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. In Po’ White Trash. 
(New York: Duffield.) Four men, two women; the audience-chamber 
of Queen Elizabeth, England, 1580; fifty minutes. A very dramatic 
little piece and well worth doing. 

Cathleen Ni Hoolihan. By Lady Gregory. (Published in The Unicorn from 
the Stars, 1908, by Macmillan; also in a 25-cent edition by French.) 
A beautifully written allegory of Irish patriotism. Two notable parts. 
Easy cottage set. While this play of remarkable beauty of atmosphere 
and line and character is Irish, it is universal in its appeal. Most suited 
to amateurs. 

Confederates. (French, $0.25.) One-act play. Gripping incident of the 
Civil War. A young lieutenant, in love with a girl, is found to be a spy. 
His chum, also in love with the same girl, finds that she loves the lieuten- 
ant, not him, takes the other man’s place, and goes out to be shot in his 
stead. This is a strong play for amateurs and patriotic societies. Four 
men, one woman. Easy set. 
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The Dark of the Dawn. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison’s Lad. (New 
York: Holt, $1.35.) Four men; an interior easily arranged; period of 
Thirty Years’ War; thirty minutes. Interesting and dramatic; good 
for boys. 

Dispatches from Washington. By Charlés C. Mather. (Baker & Co., $0.15.) 
A play in one act. Three males, five females; costumes of the Revolu- 
tion; scene, an easy exterior. Plays twenty minutes. Jonathan Fisher, 
the bearer of dispatches for General Washington, faces capture by the 
British but is rescued by a clever ruse by five patriotic girls. 

The Drums of Oude. By Austin Strong. (Manuscript with Burk Symon, 
Belasco Theatre, New York; royalty, $15.00.) Melodrama in one act 
and one difficult interior scene. Four male principals and four second, 
one woman; twenty-five minutes; military; Indian setting and cos- 
tumes. Staging and effects important in creating suspense. Very 
strong piece if well done. Needs good direction. 

The End of the Way. By Evelyn Greenleaf Sutherland. In Po’ White Trash. 
(Duffield & Co., $1.25.) Drama in one act. One simple castle scene, 
exterior or interior (woodland best); half-hour; one man, one woman. 
Dramatic dialogue with pathetic ending. Will Scarlett, of Robin Hood’s 
outlaws, on parting with a lad who had been befriended by him, finds 
she is Lady Merewood who loves and would follow him. In the Eliza- 
bethian manner and well written. Needs two good actors. 

“Ersatz Marriage.” By Vardia Fisher. (Rights and manuscript with author 
at University of Utah.) One-act drama; one scene; one man; three 
women; a baby. Scene, home of the sisters, Gretta and Dorothea, 
in a war-ridden country. The problem of substitute marriage under 
social conditions of modern war. Played at University of Utah success- 
fully. 

French without a Master. By Tristan Bernard. (French, $0.25.) Five 
males, two females. A clever farce by one of the most successful of 
French dramatists. It is concerned with the difficulties of a bogus 
interpreter who does not know a word of French. One easy set; _half- 
hour. 

Fritzchen. By Hermann Sudermann. (New York: Scribner, $1.00.) Five 
men, two women; drawing-room interior, modern Germany; costuming 
easy; forty minutes. Tragic drama of intense dramatic interest. Bitter 
attack on the duel and the Prussian idea of education. Shows the thwart- 
ing of the naturally sweet and decent Fritz and the ruin of his life and his 
sweetheart’s. A powerful tract—by a German—and perhaps the great- 
est of all one-act tragedies. 

The Game of Chess. By Kenneth Goodman. (Chicago: The Stage Guild, 

$0.35; royalty, $5.00, payable to the publishers.) Difficult; serious; 

Russian setting; twenty-five minutes; four men. Strong duel of wits 

and nerve between an elderly Russian nobleman and a Nihilist working- 
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man who has come to kill him. The part of the nobleman—elegant, 
acute, masterful—requires subtle acting. Handsomely furnished study, 
somber in color. Lighting important. 

Gentlemen Unafraid. By Hinton Freedly. (Philadelphia: Plays and Players’ 
Club.) Seven men; thirty-five minutes; military-social drama. One 
scene, a moderately difficult interior. English-Morocco atmosphere and 
setting. Experienced players needed, but not particularly difficult for 
advanced players. 

Granny Maumee. By Ridgely Torrence. In Plays for a Negro Theatre. 
(Macmillan, 1917; for royalty, apply to publisher.) Drama in one act; 
one scene; three women. Lynch law from the negro point of view. 
Granny Maumee superbly drawn. Powerfully written, convincing 
atmosphere—even the miracle of restored sight carries. A great play. 

The Green Cockatoo. By Arthur Schnitzler. (McClurg; also under the 
title of The Duke and the Actress, in Poet Lore, July-August, 1910. In 
Anatol and Other Plays, Boni & Liveright, 1918.) A tragedy. A play 
with a historic background, dealing with social conditions in Paris on 
July 14, 1789. The aristocracy and the riffraff of Paris mingle in the 
underground tavern of “The Green Cockatoo,” and at the fall of the 
Bastille cries of ‘Vive la Liberté!” sound the knell of the aristocrats. 
The conflict is cleverly brought from the group to the individual in the 
fight between the duke and the underworld lover of the actress. Requires 
a large cast. Difficult to produce and act. Scene, a wineroom in Paris, 
July 14, 1789. Ten men, two women, and actors, citizens, etc. 

Grey Parrot. By W. W. Jacobs and Charles Rock. (French, $0.25.) A 
play in one act. Four men, two women; modern costume; twenty-five 
minutes; one easy interior scene. A young sailor, Jim Gannett, hits 
upon a plan to curb any tendency of his wife to flirtation during his 
absence at sea. The plan is to put a spy upon her actions in the form of 
a parrot. He tells his spouse it is a magic bird and will report to him 
on his return from each voyage all she has been doing. Mrs. Jim, how- 
ever, is a little too sharp. She pretends the bird has been telling her 
of her husband’s escapades, whereupon Jim gets rid of the bird. 

Gringoire. By De Banville. An adaption by Shirley. (Chicago: Dramatic 
Publishing Co., $0.15.) Four men, two women; fifteenth-century 
interior; forty-five minutes. Considerably overdone, but admirable 
in dramatic value, color, and pathos. Requires good reader for the 
lead and offers a couple of excellent character parts. Introduces Louis 
XI of France. 

Hyacinth Halvey. By Lady Gregory. (Dublin: Maunsel, $0.25; royalty 
with French.) Four men, three women; street in Irish village; costum- 
ing easy; forty minutes. Typical of the new Irish theater. Full of 
color and action; town gossip, reputation, character. A comedy relating 

the mingled unhappy and amusing circumstances of reputation. 
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Ici on parle Francais. By Thomas J. Williams. (Baker, or Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., $0.15.) Farce in one act. Characters, three male, four 
female; one interior scene; one military and costumes of today; forty 
minutes. This is one of the best of farces. Every character is good and 
all goes with a rush. Perennially amusing farce on the difficulties of 
learning French. Very funny. 

An Imaginary Conversation. By Connal O’Riordan. In Shakespeare’s End 
and Other Plays, 1913. (London: Stephen Swift, $1.00; French.) 
Twenty minutes; two men, one woman. Very clever play of Ireland 
(1798) and Irish patriotism, introducing Emmett, Tom Moore, and his 
sister Kate. Playing needs skill and life. Marseillaise and Moore’s 
Irish songs are introduced; scene, eighteenth-century sitting-room. 
Irish, but after all a fine note of universal (and French) ardor for freedom 
and human rights. 

Jean-Marie. By Andre Theuriet. (French, $0.25.) A poetic play in one 
act of Norman peasant life. Two men, one woman; simply staged. 
Fine in sentiment. 

King Argmenes. By Lord Dunsany. (New York: Kennerley, $1.25.) 
Permission of Brandt and Kirkpatrick. Nine men, four women; two 
scenes, an exterior and a throne room; fine opportunity for artistic, 
colorful staging and costuming. Strong, admirable plot; poetic, long 
speeches, rather difficult. About forty-five minutes for two acts. 

The Land of the Free. By Bertha N. Graham. In Spilling the Broth. Eng- 
lish; serious; twenty-five minutes; two men, three women; moderately 
difficult. A glimpse of a strike from the point of view of the non-union 
workers, parts well contrasted and effective; a rather shabby room; 
window at back with glass that is broken by the mob. 

Lithuania. By Rupert Brooke. (Text of Chicago Little Theater.) Unpleas- 
ant play of very realistic kind, with smashing dramatic effect. The best 
example of the truthfully brutal sort of drama. 

A Little Heroine of the Revolution. By Mrs. E. F. Guptill. (Lebanon, Ohio: 
March, $0.25.) Historical play for all ages. Parts: ten men, four 
women, two girls; time, one hour; scenes, two simple interiors and two 
wood scenes. 

Loch Emil. By Charles Kingsley. (No copyright; Dent, $0.25.) Time, 
forty-five minutes; four men, two women. Easy setting; not difficult. 
Time of French Revolution. Also in Kingsley’s Poems. 

Maid of Plymouth. By Stanley Schell. (New York: Werner Publishing 
Co., $0.25.) Colonial play in eight scenes, from Longfellow’s Miles 
Standish. Parts: five men, one woman, Puritans, Indians, etc. Time, 
one hour; scenes, interiors, street, and forest. 

The Man of Destiny. By Bernard Shaw. In Plays Pleasant and Unpleasant. 

(New York: Brentano, $0.40.) Two men, one woman; an inn, easily 

arranged for exterior or interior; one hour. Full of dramatic situations. 
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Requires two excellent people. Napoleon, the young lieutenant, is the 
leading figure. One of the most brilliant one-act plays written. Very 
interesting but needs good playing and careful setting. 

The Nelson Touch. By Richard Fenn. (French; royalty, $5.00, payable to 
publisher.) A drama in one act. Costume about 1800. Time, thirty- 
five minutes; one interior scene. A sailor, after deserting Nelson’s 
flagship, comes to the inn at his home town. There he renews his court- 
ship of Sarah Rigley, keeper of the inn, and she accepts him. Nelson’s 
carriage breaks down in front of the door, and he is forced to take up 
temporary quarters with them. The searching party tracks Sam to the 
inn and Nelson, realizing matters, pardons him and departs. ‘“‘And now 
what are you going to do?” asks Sarah. ‘Follow him, of course, and 
fight and die for him and country,” says Sam, like a true Jack Tar. 

O’Flaherty, V.C. By Bernard Shaw. (Published in full in Hearst’s Magazine, 
August, 1916, and in excerpt form in Current Opinion, September, 1907.) 
An interlude of the Great War. Gay and satiric, in Shaw’s usual vein. 
Three or four good character parts. The lead, a British Tommy who 
gives his ideas on the war and its problems, needs a good actor. The 
old mother an admirable part. Very amusing and at same time stim- 
ulates thought. Can be cut and adapted. About forty minutes, unless 
cut, and easily set. 

The Old King. By Remy de Gourmont. (In Drama, May, 1916.) “Age 
and old ideals must yield to youth and new ideals.” Poetic, mystic. 
In style reminiscent of Maeterlinck; a play of very considerable power. 
Setting, costume, etc., present no unusual difficulties, though they need 
care. 

One a Day. By Caroline Briggs. In Morningside Plays, 1917. (New York: 
Frank Shay.) Comedy in one act; one exterior scene; all men. ‘‘Some- 
where in France.”’ Amusing characterization of life in the trenches; 
clever ending. Jolly play. 

Orator of Zapata City. By Richard Harding Davis. (Dramatic Publishing 
Co., $0.25.) One-act play. Characters, eight male, one female; thirty 
minutes; costumes of a modern mining camp. Scene, a western court- 
room. A drama of western life; offers splendid opportunities for straight 
and character acting. 

Pater Noster. By Frangois Coppée. In World’s Best Plays Series. (French, 
$0.25.) A poetic play in one act; three males, three females. A pathet- 
ic incident of the time of the Paris Commune in 1871. For experienced 
amateurs. 

Patriots. By Sara King Wiley. (French, $0.25.) A comedy in one act; 

three men, two women; one interior scene. A lieutenant in the United 

States Army, disguised as an Englishman, wanders into the home of an 

ardent patriot while out scouting, falls in love with the young lady of 
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the house, but is snubbed on account of being thought to be an English- 
man. A real British soldier mistaking the young man for a British officer, 
obeys his command to go away, etc. 

Peace Manoeuvres. By Richard Harding Davis. (French, $0.25.) Play in 
one act. While the Red and Blue armies are engaged in a mimic war 
“Buck” and Ikey, two New York gunmen, steal two uniforms and dis- 
guised as soldiers hold up a pretty girl and attempt to rob her of her 
necklace. Her soldier sweetheart neatly foils their attempt at highway : 
robbery and places them under arrest. This is a clever playlet for three 
males and one female. Can be easily produced. May be played in 
interior or exterior with adjustment. 

The Police Matron. By Carl Glick and Mary Hight. (Swartwout, $0.25; 
royalty, $5.00.) Drama. Plays thirty minutes; three men, two women. 
A thrilling little play with lots of punch. New. 

Polly of Pogue’s Run. By William O. Bates. (New York: Frank Shay, 
$0.35). Historical sketch in one act dealing with a Civil War incident 
in Indiana. The piece is well written and the characterizations are 
good. One of the most interesting new war plays. 

The Rising of the Moon. By Lady Gregory. In Seven Short Plays. (Dublin: 
Maunsel, $0.25.) Four men; a wharf in moonlight; Irish costumes; forty 
minutes. A play of the rebel heart of Ireland. It shows the power and 
persistence of the Irish ideal of national freedom. Can be very effectively 
done. A little ingenuity in stage-lighting will afford an admirable setting. 

The Rush Light. By Monica Barry O’Shea. ($0.75; reasonable royalty. 
Address the author, 306 Riggs Bldg., Washington, D.C.) Drama in 
one act. A play of Ireland, portraying the spirit of the Irish people 
with simple, strong directness. The theme is patriotism, sacrifice, and 
the greatness of a mother’s love. Characters, one man and two women; 
staging and costumes simple; time, about thirty-six minutes. “One of 
the most sincere Irish plays I have read.’’—Franklin Sargent. 

Sabotage. By Hellem, Valcros, & D’Estor. Smart Set, November, 1913. 
Dramatist, Easton, Pa., January, 1914. (No royalty, but permission 
from author. $0.25). French thriller; a striker wrecks the city light- 
plant and returning home in drunken exultation finds he has caused his 
child’s death. One of the most effective tragic incidents available to 
amateurs. Two men, two women, one child; a humble bedroom; twenty- 
five minutes. 

The Slacker. By Jewell Bothwell Tull. (Walter H. Baker & Co., $0.25.) 
A patriotic play in one act; two male, seven female characters; scene, 
an interior; costumes, modern and military; forty minutes. The hero, 
beyond draft age, has not enlisted because he deems it to be his 
widowed mother’s wish and his sweetheart’s preference, as well as his 
own duty, not todoso. He tries on the uniform of a friend who is going, 
“just to be in it once,” and being discovered finds to his surprise that 
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both his mother and his fiancée have been miserable under the charge 
that he is a ‘“‘slacker” and are rejoiced to have him make good. Pictur- 
esque, patriotic, dramatic—an ideal play for a Red Cross entertainment. 
Strongly recommended. Two men, seven women, and others. 

The Snare and the Fowler. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison’s Lad. (Holt 
& Co., 1910, $1.35.) Dramatic episode in one act; one moderate 
interior; half-hour; three men. A martial tragedy of the days of the 
Republic. In blank verse; forceful; strorig dramatic reversal of situa- 
tion. Very actable and suited to boys of some ability. Has literary 
value. 

Soldiers’ Daughters. By Cosmo Hamilton. In Short Plays. Serious; twenty 
minutes; three women; one scene, a shabby sitting-room. Two gentle- 
women in straightened circumstances struggle with the temptation to 
take the “easiest way.’’ The sisters and their old nurse make fine char- 
acters. Delicately drawn and written and, though a serious play, admir- 
able for competent amateurs. 

S. O. S. By Preston Gibson. (French, $0.25.) A play in one act; one 
setting; six men, two women; thirty minutes. Based on circumstance of 
the present war at sea. Difficult, but quite possible. 

Spreading the News. By Lady Gregory. (Putnam, also Dublin: Maunsel, 
$0.25: royalty to French.) Seven men, three women; apple stall 
near a village fair; costumes easy; thirty-five minutes. A roaring farce 
on the theme of the cumulative power of gossip. “‘No trade at all but 
to be talking.” Good for amateur production. 

The Striker. By Margaret Scott Oliver. In American Dramatists. (Boston, 
Mass.: Richard G. Badger, $1.00.) Characters, two male, three female; 
costumes modern. Dramatic, acts well. Not difficult to stage. Shows 
effect of strikes on others than the strikers. 

Taffy’s Wife. By Bertha N. Graham. In Spoiling the Broth and Other 
Plays. Very effective drama; fairly difficult; good parts; emotional 
range; strong climax; two men, one woman; scene, a poorly furnished 
room; clever plot. A rabid young Socialist has counterfeited money 
for the “cause”; his wife, who is a private detective assigned to the 
case, etc. 

Uncle Sam’s Daughters and What They Have Done. By Augusta R. Kidder. 
(French, $0.25.) Half-hour. Produced at Broadway Theater, New 
York, for a benefit under the title of A Pageant of Progress, to applause 
and excellent press notices. Five speaking characters, twenty characters 
of tableaux, showing what American women have achieved from Poca- 
hontas to Mrs. Eddy. Patriotic, thrilling, laughable. Simple to produce. 

Valley Forge. By Edw.S.Lonfry. (Werner Publishing Co., $0.15.) Drama 
in one act. Parts, any number of men, one woman. Time, one hour; 
scene, exterior in winter. 
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The Volunteers. By Oliver Frank Woolley. (Rights with author at Uni- 
versity of Utah.) One-act play. One easy interior setting; two men, 
two women; modern; about thirty minutes. Successfully presented 
at University of Utah. 

War’s End. By Henry A. Coit. (Highland Park, Los Angeles: Clyde Brown 
Co., $0.50.) A play in one act. Unique, intensely dramatic, original. 

Waterloo. By Conan Doyle. (New York: French, $0.25.) Three men, 
one woman; one interior; costuming easy; thirty-five minutes. Requires 
one especially good actor for an old man’s part. Can be successfully 
done. Old favorite of Sir Henry Irving, and a spirited drama of patriot- 
ism and martial spirit. 

The Weakest Link. By Beulah Marie Dix. In Allison’s Lad. (New York: 
Holt, $1.35.) Four men; a narrow room in a fortress, easily arranged; 
period of Hundred Years’ War; thirty minutes. Dramatic interlude in 
blank verse. Powerful situation that carries the play, though finished 
acting, of course, adds. 

What Shall It Profita Man? By Mary Aldis. (Manuscript with Mary Aldis 
[Mrs. Arthur Aldis], Lake Forest, Ill.) Fantasy in one act; scene, a palace 
room; seven men, one woman. Fantastic satire on the Kaiser, his coun- 
cilors, his desire for peace that is construed as madness by the war lords. 
Powerful, poetic; keenly analytical of causes of the Great War. (Some 
might feel a case was made for the Kaiser vs. his council). Among the 
very best of the war plays. 

Yvon, the Daring. By Anna Sprague MacDonald. (Agency for Unpublished 
Plays; royalty, $10.00.) Tragedy in one act; one hour; scene, a cave 
on the Brittany coast; period of the French Revolution; five men, two 
women, soldier. A very dramatic and tragic story of the time of the 
massacre of the Royalists in 1795; the devoted mother, the handsome 
and the ugly sons, the girl, the terrible oath of St. Corentin. 

The Zone Police. By Richard Harding Davis. (French, $0.25.) Four men; 
dramatic and theatric; one interior. The lieutenant of the Canal Zone 
Police makes his major believe that he has killed a man in a drunken 
rage. The trick makes the plot. About thirty minutes; four men. 


ON THE VALUE OF JOURNAL AND LETTER WRITING 
AS AN INTRODUCTION TO A FRESHMAN 
. COURSE IN EXPOSITION WRITING 


MRS. HELEN B. MAGEE 
Wellesley College 


Most Freshman composition work lies in the field of exposition, 
of organization of material. Peculiar difficulties attend the teach- 
ing of such a course, chief among them the average student’s lack 
of training in logical thinking or writing. Most Freshmen have 
in their preparatory course written more narrative and description 
than exposition. Such ideas as they do have on the subject of 
exposition are in general antagonistic to the subject, as being 
hard and uninteresting, and completely dominated by unity, coher- 
ence, and emphasis, those bugbears of the composition class. The 
problem of making expository writing a vital part of their training 
is therefore a difficult one. Its solution has lain, for me, in an 
approach to the more taxing work of exposition through the more 
genial subject of journal and letter writing. 

Somehow or other the teacher of Freshmen must learn to know 
these new people in the classroom, so lately met, so dependent in 
many ways upon his understanding of their individual needs and 
problems. Somehow or other the Freshman teacher must take 
the black veils off the grim three and reveal the true character 
of unity, mass, and coherence. In a paper some time ago I tried 
to show one means of doing this. In this brief report I hope to 
show how valuable a means of continuing the work of vitalizing 
the laws and practice of composition lies in this opening of the 
year with letters and journals. 

Both these forms of writing are informal and natural; they 
belong primarily to a student’s real life, secondarily to his class- 
room existence. They make good reading for the reserved shelves 
for English I. Good reading, it goes without saying, is a sine 
qua non in a good course in Freshman composition, which must 
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include in its plan means whereby the student is trained to care 
for good writing as well as means whereby his skill in writing 
may be improved. A couple of weeks’ reading in the list appended 
cannot but make an excellent beginning to such training in dis- 
cernment. The value of reality, of sincerity, of truth to nature 
and life—the first great lesson in criticism—may be first brought 
home to the student by journals like those of Marjorie Fleming 
or Samuel Pepys, by letters like Lamb’s or Stevenson’s. The 
charm of Marjorie Fleming’s little works, produced as they were 
in the absence of any technical skill or training, makes a deep 
impression on the mind of the Freshman (at least the feminine 
Freshman. I’ve never tried Marjorie on boys, though many men 
find her delightful.). To a young student, accustomed to think 
of any kind of book-making as an obscure and difficult art quite 
outside his scope or world, these books, full of personal, intimate 
journals and letters, so real, so everyday, so natural, are often a 
revelation and an encouragement. 

So much for the reading of journals and letters. The writing 
consists of a journal covering the first two weeks of college—a 
new experience, full of theme possibilities because so vitally inter- 
esting to the student. Other college Freshmen have had the same 
experience, but they were different Freshmen. I have read many 
hundreds of such journals, and I confess that I come to each new 
batch with a quickened heart and eager mind. They are a record 
of life, and nothing that really lives is dull. More than that, 
they speak to me of new personalities—the personalities with 
whom I am to travel for one year toward things as they are. Of 
course one finds commonplaceness, but that is not fatal to life. 
Under the commonplace exterior there is some kind of a thing that 
beats, red with the blood of some kind of life. It is the teacher’s 
task to discover that thing, to accelerate its laggard pulse, to 
compel it to step forth and view the interesting world, to encour- 
age it to call its feeble soul its own. Sometimes the journals 
suggest vividly the nature of this something; often they shadow 
it dimly, and one has to grope for the right clue. I wish—how 
I wish!—that I might quote dozens of such clear or shaded pic- 
tures. They make good reading! “I wish they would let me 
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alone in this college about the way I talk and write. I write 
alright to suit myself. I want to talk like I’ve always talked and 
not be laughed at.” The first defensive cry of a vigorous, inde- 
pendent individual being unwillingly ushered into a world where 
all old signs fail, old ways condemn. “One exciting thing has 
happened in a dull week of classes—classes—classes. I have one 
man teacher—an oasis in a desert of skirts.” Need one quote 
more to convince you how pretty she was, or how the boys adored 
her? And then the background one gets for one’s students! 
They become people at once, with homes and relatives and every- 
day human surroundings and problems. How can one teach a 
roomful of detached heads? A journal which ends, “I got a 
telegram last night that Mother had died at noon yesterday. 
Home isn’t home any more; it’s just a house,’’ means something 
more than that a certain Freshman has a happy faculty of turning 
her phrases. ‘Another awful day of classes with one bright spot 
—a box of food from home,” when it appears in six entries with 
slight variations gives one pause. Is the creature all stomach? 
Hardly possible. There must be a spark somewhere, and a reason . 
why nothing is penetrating to the chocolate-clogged cranny where 
it lurks. Probably insufficient preparation plus provincial and 
materialistic environment plus anemic mentality—a sum which 
equals a young spirit and body sickening utterly at the sight of 
all things appertaining to the mind and turning eagerly to the 
physical nourishment which is the only thing in college it can 
digest. And so on and on. The revealing power of these jour- 
nals is exhaustless. 

They form, moreover, the first stage of that process of organi- 
zation by which the isolated, detailed actions and impressions 
of an individual are fused and molded into a complete life. Ina 
course in composition which traces systematically the develop- 
ment of organization of material such a study of journals and 
letters forms the first step toward the work of later weeks in auto- 
biography and biography. Journals afford also an opportunity 
for noting the part which the audience plays in determining a 
writer’s point of view and his selection and handling of material. 
A journal written for the benefit of friends or family at home 
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and one meant for the teacher’s eye differ much from one another 
and from the usual journal kept entirely for private benefit and 
consumption. Moreover, the matter of selection of detail for its 
saliency, its suggestiveness, its concrete interest, and of the avoid- 
ing of commonplace, abstract, or general material is just as avail- 
able for treatment in the study of the journal as in that of 
exposition. 

Quite naturally, of course, letters follow journals. They offer 
much the same opportunities, with certain additions and ampli- 
fications. For instance, one may trace through a series of letters, 
such as Specimen Letters (Lockwood and Kelly), or any good 
historical collection, certain qualities which make letters inter- 
esting in all ages and environments. Walter Paston writing 
home from college for money in 1478, Brilliana Harley sending 
her boy at Oxford a turkey pie with two turkeys in it, Richard 
Steele’s baby ‘“‘mightily well employed on the floor sweeping the 
sand with a feather,” bring home the changelessness of human 
creatures—sons and mothers and babies—through the centuries 
and show how interesting are those letters which reveal changing 
environments but eternal human nature served up in the ever- 
varying flavors of different personalities. 

A few hours’ reading in the letters on the reading-list, followed 
by analysis and comment in class, usually brings a good crop of 
student letters the next week. They are real letters to home or 
friends, and they serve the triple purpose of making themselves, 
even though destined for the theme box, a part of their writers’ 
real lives; of revealing the writer to the teacher who is trying to 
find out how he can best deal with that writer through a course 
in expository writing; and of illustrating the varying degrees of 
organization of material which different letters exhibit. 

Thus, in spite of the arguments of colleagues that students 
should be at once plunged into formal exposition, that journals 
and letters are “too easy,” that the teacher of exposition should 
avoid all personal contact with aught but the unity-coherence- 
emphasis apparatus of his students’ brains, I persist. I trust 
my obstinacy has some support in reason and in fact. 


THE ROUND TABLE 


CLIPPING FILES AND PROMOTIVE ENGLISH 


One of the splendid acquisitions of a modern school library is its 
clipping files. Through the up-to-date files the student has a wonderful 
opportunity to adapt the material he gains from the literature of the 
past to the happenings and ideals of the present, and thus that in the past 
which is of value is spontaneously and immediately vitalized in present- 
day thought. He learns to be resourceful in looking up material for 
himself. His observation will become keener, for he will recognize 
similar articles in his magazine and newspaper reading and by appercep- 
tion and the association of ideas in his immediate environment learn to 
correlate what he sees and hears elsewhere with the class discussion. 
In other words, the student begins to find himself a factor in the real 
world of thought and expression. A keen observation is a start toward 
some initiative of his own. These, with concentration of effort, are 
important positive characteristics to one who must some day earn an 
independent living. 

The interested student will be glad to contribute his findings for the 
files and thus the co-operative spirit of service will become a positive 
acquirement. There will naturally spring up a closer affiliation of 
interests between student and teacher, student and librarian, student 
and home, student and community. This stronger social interest alone 
tends to produce a healthy reflex action on the student’s English expres- 
sion in practical life. The elimination of waste in effective English 
preparation may also come about partly through this centralization of 
all illustrative material. In other words the library through its filing 
systems becomes a clearing-house for all departments of the school, and 
thus increases its usefulness. It should be noted, however, in this 
connection that every English teacher should encourage and personally 
supervise the loose-leaf system of notebook preparation for each 
individual student in his classes. This will become a source of care and 
worthy pride on the part of the student as he progresses. By this 
method of handling his work the student has an opportunity to display 
much originality and individuality and to compare successive efforts. 
In addition, he learns to have a place for everything and everything in 
its place. Organization is an asset decidedly worth cultivating. 
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The office-practice department may find it possible to co-operate 
with mutual advantage by so arranging its classification that each week 
there is someone in direct charge of the sorting, compiling, distributing, 
and inspecting work of the files. The business department is equipped 
with typewriters, multigraphs, etc. The business pupils will get a worth- 
while practice in English in preparing syllabi, reports, and classified data 
for the files and the bulletins. They can prepare model outlines, and 
letter forms which are arranged in such a way as to make it easy to secure 
uniformity of effort in establishing correct ideals in punctuation, para- 
graphing, and other points of technique. 

Most art departments, in the large schools at least, have classes in 
commercial design, including lettering. This department could do very 
valuable work for the school, and the English department in particular, 
in the preparation of bulletins, posters, and charts for permanent files. 
This will prove good English practice as well as design practice. 

The spirit of co-operation and team work, which pupils and teachers 
can thus enjoy by this practical laboratory method, is the very basis 
of good citizenship and the development of character. 

HELEN E. BLAISDELL 


Norta ScHoot 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


A PRAYER FOR THE JEW* 


Back bent with sorrow, 
Shoulders stoopt in pain, 
Wanders, sad-eyed, weary, 
The ever-hated Jew, 

O’er mountain and o’er plain. 


Hated by so many, 
Only praised by few, 

With his brow of commerce, 
And his heart of love, 

Brings he the strange and new. 


* Written bya pupil in Miss Alice Botkin’s class in Central High School, Washing- 
ton, D.C., but not in response to any assignment. Printed, except for punctuation, 
exactly as the lad penned it. 
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Trudging ever onward, 
Climbing hills so steep, 
Praying to one Greatest, 
Hiding not his name, 
He rises from the deep. 


Self—is not his motto, 

God be kind to him, 

Raise his dream, Jerusalem, 
Pride of all his pain, 

Make smooth the path for him. 


Marching ever onward, 

Always with his dreams, 

Bearer of light for Mankind, 
Hatred does he reap, 

But bright his torch still gleams. 


In all oppressions, 
Ne’er is he downcast, 
Strangers make no friends 


Of him, and all his kin, 
Still his hopes will e’er be fast, 
So God be kind to him. 


BERNHARD MANGER PHILIPS 
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EDITORIAL 


To capitalize to the utmost the upward strivings of the nation 
which have been stimulated by the idealism of the war is clearly 
the chief opportunity of education at the present 
jo gy time. The speech movement is one of the major 
opportunities for doing this. The amount of illiter- 
acy and of ineffective and slovenly speech discovered by the army 
tests has served to awaken everybody to our language deficiencies. 
Even the man in the street is conscious now that thousands in 
our midst are untouched by our American spirit because they 
cannot communicate with-us; and that thousands, yes, tens of 
thousands, more are unable to play their full part as citizens and 
workers in the industrial democracy because they cannot talk. 
The country is ready to do something about the question of our 
speech. 

Readers of this journal know that plans for doing something 
are on foot. The movement for a nation-wide celebration of 
American Speech Week, which was launched at the Chicago 
meeting of the Council in February, has met with instant favor 
everywhere. Several state and city associations already have 
active committees, and plans in many schools and clubs are already 
far advanced. The Guide for the celebration, prepared by Miss 
Crumpton, secretary of the Speech Committee, is in process of 
distribution. 

No school or club, however remote from the big centers, need 
hesitate to join in the celebration. The methods already employed 
and found successful are described in the Guide, and the files of 
the English Journal will supply much additional concrete detail. 
There is, moreover, plenty of room for individual initiative. Bear- 
ing in mind that the celebration is primarily intended to develop 
a strong public sentiment for a common speech that is at once 
clear, pleasant, and forceful, let each group undertake to carry 
out the project largely in its own way. Sentiment will grow best 
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in the soil of whole-hearted, purposeful activity. Each should 
participate, as his abilities permit, in planning and carrying 
through the exercises of the week. Slogans, posters, plays, con- 
tests, speeches, inventories, songs, and the rest should be mainly 
the work of the pupils of each school, the members of each club. 
A ready-made celebration is precisely the thing the national com- 
mittee is seeking to avoid. Make each local celebration, says the 
committee, a project. 

Two other suggestions of the committee are worthy of special 
notice. One of these relates to standards. Purism and pedantry 
will prove fatal. Let no over-zealous advocate of correctness 
attempt to force on his community his own predilections. Divided 
usage is very common among us, as the dictionary eloquently 
testifies. Niceties, moreover, must wait till decencies have had 
their day. The other suggestion is that definite plans for the 
“follow-up” be laid along with plans for the celebration itself. 
Sentiment is easily dissipated. It needs to be transformed into 
habit. This will provide a major task for many months to come. 


AN ITEM FOR EXPLANATION 


The interpretation of the results of a survey dealing with 
accumulations of data of varying reliability and comprehensive- 
ness cannot be made a purely mathematical process: it is depend- 
ent upon an intimate knowledge of the sources from which they 
come and the conditions which they reflect, and is often peculiarly 
difficult. A special illustration offers itself in the fact that one 
item of the forthcoming report of the Committee on the cost and 
labor of English teaching, dealing with the comparative labor, 

_measured in time units, of the principal subjects taught in the 
non-departmental grades of elementary schools, seems to show 
beyond question that in all but the lowest grades English is always 
at a disadvantage; that it carries an average overload of perhaps 
twenty-five per cent. That is, if each subject were taught by an 
independent teacher devoting all her time to it, the English teacher 
would be required to work several hours a week more than any 

other teacher. This item, coupled with the corresponding item 
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that English is also overloaded with pupils and at the same time 
underpaid in comparison with other subjects, presumably explains 
in part why the results of English teaching grow more and more 
unsatisfactory in passing from the lower to the higher grades, 
where the overload is greatest. 

But it is not so easy to understand why the time disproportion 
should exist in non-departmental work where the adjustment is 
intended to be perfectly fair and even. It seems to indicate that 
English recitations should be a trifle longer than they are, and 
others shortened a trifle in proportion: a thing presumably imprac- 
ticable unless the length of the school period should be slightly 
modified. Whatever the reason may be, after all the important 
matter is not that English has this comparative overload, since 
the removal of this discrepancy between English and other subjects 
could do little to make the results of English teaching more satis- 
factory; it is the fact that for proper efficiency the load of English 
must be determined by conditions independent of those of other 
subjects. In the non-departmental grades, as well as in depart- 
mental grades, high schools, and colleges, it needs a very great 
reduction, necessitating a corresponding increase in the teaching 
force, to be determined relative to the number of pupils in all 
cases, and to the conditions of those pupils, as for instance whether 
they are of American or foreign parentage. The thing that chiefly 
needs explaining is not why the handicap of English is a little 
more or less, but why so enormous a burden should be imposed 
upon it as to make its task in all schools under merely normal 
conditions absolutely hopeless; why the recitation schedule of 
many an English teacher is a thing to strike terror to the soul of 


a galley slave, if only he knew the meaning of it. 
E. M. H. 


NEWS AND NOTES 


THE BOSTON MEETING OF THE COUNCIL 


The ninth annual meeting of the National Council will be held in 
Boston, Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday, November 24-26, 19109. 
This provides opportunity for more sessions than have been held at 
any previous meeting of the Council, hence the program promises to 
be surpassingly good. One session will be directed by the New Eng- 
land Association, which will give up its usual November meeting. 

The general sessions will be held in the lecture-room of the Boston 
Public Library, beginning Mondayafternoon at twoo’clock. The section 
meetings will be provided for in the rooms of Boston University near-by. 
A preliminary conference will be arranged for Monday forenoon and the 
convention will continue until four o’clock on Wednesday. 

At this writing no hotel has been selected as headquarters. Rooms, 
it appears, will be somewhat difficult to obtain, hence reservations 
should be made long in advance. Members planning to attend should 
choose lodgings convenient to Copley Square. The chairman of the 
local committee of arrangements is Mr. Oscar C. Gallegher, headmaster 
of the West Roxbury High School, Boston. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 
RELATIVE TO THE NATIONAL OBSERVANCE OF AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK, 
NOVEMBER 2-8, I9I19 

Miss Edith Erskine, Public Library, Chicago, has in charge a travel- 
ing speech-poster exhibit belonging to the National Council of Teachers 
of English. She will be glad to add to this exhibit posters which have 
been made for the observance of Speech Week. The exhibit travels 
at the expense of the schools, the expense in each case being slight, since 
the package is not heavy. 

The secretary of the Committee on Speech has a list of lecturers 
who will represent the speech movement. It is her purpose to have the 
list enlarged so that every community will be within reach of these 
representatives. The terms for lectures are as low as they can reasonably 
be. Those who are interested will please correspond with the secretary, 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan. 
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The Guide to American Speech Week may be had from the secretary 
of the National Council of Teachers of English, 506 West 69th Street, 
Chicago. 

The secretary of the Committee on Speech would like to have for 
use by the committee a complete record of all observances for better- 
speech purposes. She will appreciate, therefore, the aid of those who 
will send reports or will have them sent to her. _ 

Inquiries concerning the speech movement may be sent to the chair- 
man of the Committee on Speech, Clarence Stratton, Central High 
School, St. Louis, Missouri, or to the secretary (see address above). The 
chairman and secretary request that return postage be sent with all 
letters of inquiry. 

During the months of October and November, 1919, Katherine 
Jewell Everts, author of The Speaking Voice and Vocal Expression, will 
tour the Middle West as a representative of the Committee on American 
Speech of the National Council of Teachers of English. Miss Everts 
will give the following lecture-recitals, either singly or in a series: 
(1) “Imagination and Speech” (single lectures or a series): Illustrative 
Recital (to open the course); ‘‘Imagination and Speech”; ‘Thought, 
Emotion, and Speech”; ‘Technique of Speech: Poise and Power”’; 
“Technique of Speech: Freedom”; “Interpretation and Speech.” 
(2) “The Dramatic Instinct”; “‘The Child and the Dramatic Instinct’’; 
“The Drama and the Community”; “Dramatic Interpretation and 
Its Relation to Life.” For terms address the secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

The Committee on American Speech of the National Council of 
Teachers of English follows. Advisers: Fred N. Scott, University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; James F. Hosic, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins, Chicago 
Woman’s Club, Chicago, Illinois; Mrs. John J. Chapman, Barrington-on- 
Hudson, New York; John M. Clapp, 20 Vesey Street, New York City. 
Members: Clarence Stratton, Chairman, Central High School, St. Louis, 
Missouri; Claudia E. Crumpton, Secretary, Northwestern High School, 
Detroit, Michigan; Katherine Jewell Everts, 230 Prospect Street, New 
Haven, Connecticut; George P. Krapp, Columbia University, New 
York City; Franklin Sargent, 133 W. 56th Street, New York City; 
Joseph S. Gaylord, State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota; Alberta 
Walker, Wilson Normal School, Washington, D.C.; Adah Grandy, 1777 
Calfex Avenue South, Minneapolis, Minnesota; Kennington Thomp- 
son, Public School No. 11, Jersey City, New Jersey; Edith Erskine, 
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Public Library, Chicago, Illinois; L. C. Harold, Secretary of Civic 
Association, Birmingham, Alabama. 


PROCEEDINGS OF THE LIBRARY DEPARTMENT OF THE N.E.A. 
AT THE SUMMER MEETING IN MILWAUKEE, JULY, ror9 


The Library Department of the N.E.A. held its meetings in the 
lecture hall of the Public Museum on the afternoons of July 1 and 3. 
The attendance at these meetings was larger than that of previous years, 
in spite of the extremely hot weather and the fact that the general 
meetings were smaller than usual. 

Dr. Carter Alexander, assistant state superintendent of public 
instruction, Madison, Wis., opened the meeting with a paper on ‘‘The 
Supervision of School Libraries,” in harmony with the general topic 
of the first meeting, which was “Children’s Reading and Elementary 
School Libraries.”” Dr. Alexander in the beginning of his paper pointed 
out the discrepancy between theory and practice in library work. He 
said, “There has been a great difference between the legal recognition 
of the importance of effective library equipment in the schools and the 
actual presence of such equipment for all school children who are being 
trained to use it profitably. 

“The real test of a state’s efficiency in this matter is the presence of 
a library supervisor as efficient and well-recognized in his field as the 
vocational director, the athletic director, or the supervisor of state high 
schools. But three state departments with library specialists are noted 
in lists of state department staffs issued by the Bureau of Education— 
New York, Rhode Island, and Wisconsin. In New York there is a chief 
of school libraries division; in Rhode Island the state department has 
a ‘library visitor’; in Wisconsin the state Department of Public Instruc- 
tion has a special supervisor of school libraries co-ordinate with the 
seventeen supervisors in other lines of work. Other states have library 
specialists not listed in the state department of education. On the 
whole, school libraries are not recognized as an important phase of school 
work. Good results from school libraries are not possible today without 
a positive and vigorous state control, in whatever way it is exercised. 

“School libraries containing good books bought at reasonable 
prices are to be satisfactorily managed only through some state list of 
approved books. This list must be made out by a book expert, the 
books to be sold at prices secured by state authorities. The money 
available for purchasing these books should be from some appropriation, 
irrespective of what the local community will provide. Local option 
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leads to inertia in Communities most needing the books; money secured 
by such means will not be profitably spent except under state oversight. 

“The official who is to have oversight of this important state work 
may be any one of three persons: (1) a trained librarian specializing 
in school libraries; (2) a school man or woman knowing nothing of 
technical library work, who has for some reason been placed in charge 
of school libraries; (3) a school man or woman who has also acquired 
special knowledge of library work. 

“To get the greatest number of children to reading good books in 
the most natural way, it is most feasible to have the books housed in 
the school, the use of the books incorporated into the course of study, 
and the reading of them stimulated by the interest of the teacher in 
developing the use of the library in connection with the regular school 
work. 

“Whoever the state supervisor of school library work, he must labor 
with the school as a unit, understand how to co-operate with the teacher, 
and be thoroughly equipped to see that library work becomes a part 
of the regular elementary course in a way adapted to the needs and 
capacities of school children. The most satisfactory state supervisor, 
then, would be a person of a reasonably varied and lengthy public-school 
experience, who has some practical knowledge of library technique and 
an educational background to enable him to do for school library work 
what any other state supervisor is expected to do in his special field.” 

Dr. Sherman Williams, chief of the school libraries division, State 
Department of Public Instruction, Albany, N.Y., in discussing 
Dr. Alexander’s paper, emphasized the pedagogical function of the 
school library as distinguished from the more general function of the 
public library. Each has its own field and neither can substitute for 
the other. Dr. Williams stressed the idea that one of the prime needs 
of elementary school work is the establishment of reading habits of 
children while they are in the grades, if they are to come to the high 
schools with a love of reading or appreciation of literary values. Accord- 
ing to figures compiled by Dr. Williams from a questionnaire, one half 
the people in our communities never go to the library, not even once. 
People cannot be compelled to go to the library for books, but children 
are compelled to go to school and there they should come in intimate 
contact with books. When a child learns to read and to love to read, 
that lesson is worth all else he will ever learn in school. There should 
be a library supervisor for the grades, as such supervision could not be 
left to busy superintendents. Thorough supervision should be enforced 
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by the state, pleasantly, kindly, inexorably. Better reading should be 
done by teachers, and courses of children’s literature should be taught in 
every normal school. 

The next topic considered was, very properly, a discussion of the 
vehicle to provide books and reading to children in elementary schools 
and in districts not reached by libraries, and to stimulate definite reading 
in districts reached by the libraries. Dr. John D. Wolcott, librarian 
of the United States Bureau of Education, Washington, D.C., gave a 
paper on “Young People’s Reading Circles,” which was followed by dis- 
cussions by J. F. Haines, manager of Indiana Young People’s Reading 
Circle, Indianapolis, Ind., and D. F. Nichols, manager of Illinois Young 
People’s Reading Circle, Lincoln, IIl. 

Young people’s reading circles are carried on by eleven states in the 
Union, chiefly the ones situated in Northwest Territory, where the great 
Northwest Ordinance provides such liberal aid and impetus to educa- 
tion. In these states the state departments of education make out 
lists of reading for pupils in all the grades and through the high school. 
Lists are made for teachers and for the recreational reading of the young 
people in the community. These lists include author, title, publisher, 
price, and classification of the books, besides a brief annotation. The lists 
are distributed and teachers and pupils interested apply for state credit 
for having read the maximum or minimum number of books listed for 
each grade. State recognition of this reading is provided by giving a 
diploma, certificate, or seal, on evidence that the applicant has read the 
required number of books. The aim of such circles is to inculcate the 
reading habit, to furnish new and worth-while books to those to whom 
book news is scarce, and to furnish these books at a reasonable and 
uniform price. Not all the states sell the books through the state depart 
ment, and there is great variation in the lists of books and the require- 
ments for state credit. Wisconsin has the most elastic list, while Illinois 
has the most definite list. These circles have been most popular and 
they have been eagerly recognized in rural communities as giving point 
and value to well-selected reading on the part of the young (and old) 
people of the community. In spite of the distractions of war and 
influenza last year, there was an increased sale of books from the state 
lists in Illinois, and 20,000 boys and girls received diplomas. 

The government at Washington was not slow to recognize the deepen- 
ing influence and widening area of these circles, and it has this past year 
instituted a number of reading courses, sponsored by the Bureau of 
Education, Department of the Interior. The following courses are 
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ready for distribution: Course 1, The Great Literary Bibles; Course 2, 
Masterpieces of the World’s Literature; Course 3, A Reading Course for 
Parents; Course 4, Miscellaneous Reading for Boys; Course 5, Miscel- 
laneous Reading for Girls; Course 6, Thirty Books of Great Fiction; 
Course 7, Some of the World’s Heroes; Course 8, American Literature; 
Course 9, Biography; Course 10, History. The Government checks 
results and makes awards for reading done in the same way that the 
state departments do. The influence of these circles is, of course, 
incalculable. Democracy is safe and long-haired Bolshevism doomed 
where groups of people in the most remote and isolated communities 
are reading the questions of the day, digesting what they have 
read, pondering upon it, and then registering their convictions at 
the polls. 

Miss Lutie E. Stearns talked in her usual breezy fashion on “The 
Public Library and the Public School.” She claimed that not until 
recently was the path to reading made pleasant. Up to that time there 
was no distinction between an art learned and a delight discovered. 
Not until the sentence method was discovered was reading a delight. 
The automatic ball-bearing sentence method led to-a love of reading on 
the part of grade children. The use of the English language should be 
compulsory in the elementary grades, but there should be less “com- 
pulsory English” in the form of “‘required readings” in the upper grades 
and high school. “John Milton,” she declared, “has been responsible 
for many a Paradise Lost, never to be regained.” A boy should not 
read long classics if they bore him, but he should read so that his indi- 
viduality will be preserved. He should be given a wide range of reading, 
for the best part of every man’s education is that which he gives himself. 
A teacher should be well versed in children’s literature so that she can 
guide a child’s reading. A boy, on being compelled to leave school at 
an early age, asked his teacher to give him a list of books to read. He 
came to the librarian with a slip in his hand on which was written the 
one word “Alger”! Poor old despised Alger! the sum and substance 
of that teacher’s knowledge of children’s literature! No teacher should 
have a certificate unless she can give fifty titles of real value, not the 
“Motor Boys” or some other cheap series. The excellent courses in 
children’s literature given in many normal schools are a step in the right 
direction. The many problems of the day are to be solved only by a 
thinking people, not by a few important ideas by a few people, but by 
many thinking, reading, reasoning people. Herein is our opportunity 
and our responsibility. 
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Miss Anna E. Logan, assistant superintendent of schools, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, in an excellent discussion of Miss Stearns’ paper, commented 
on the Alger story. In a Cincinnati schoolroom the pupils were giving 
oral book-talks. One boy gave an enthusiastic account of an Alger 
story. The teacher asked how many boys were reading Alger, and a 
distressingly large number of hands went up. One boy wanted to know 
why Alger books were not found in public libraries. A little Jewish boy 
piped up, “I know! The poor boy always runs away and gets rich, 
and rich folks don’t like to have poor boys learn how to get rich!” The 
teacher tactfully asked whether poor boys who ran away always got 
rich. A smile rippled over the room noted for an epidemic of truancy. 
“No, ma’am,”’ was the answer, “boys who run away ’most always come 
home when they are hungry.” The fallacy of the Alger story was 
established. 

The general topic for the Thursday afternoon conference was “ High- 
School Libraries.” Dr. Williams of New York gave a paper on “The 
High-School Library and the High-School Librarian.” He deplored 
the pronounced separation between the high school and the grades and 
assumed that the high-school librarian had charge of the books and 
reading of the grades. The function of the library is to supplement the 
text used in the classroom. If the pupil’s knowledge of a subject is 
limited to the text (meant to be but the skeleton of the subject) he will . 
have little interest in it. The text in history should be supplemented 
by popular histories, by a fuller knowledge obtained from such authors 
as Parkman, Fiske, Eggleston, by the reading of historical fiction, by his- 
torical poems, biographies, and travels. Carlyle said, “These historical 
novels,” referring to Scott’s novels, “have taught all men this truth— 
that the bygone ages of the world were actually filled by living men, not 
by protocols, state papers, controversies, and abstractions of men.” 

The library properly chosen is the very heart and center of the school, 
and contributes largely to the atmosphere of the school through the 
personality of the librarian, who should have had some experience in 
teaching and who should be a graduate both of a college and a library 
school. This function is impossible for the public library, which can 
at best be but a kindly disposed stepmother to the actual work of the 
school. The children should be trained in the use of the public library, 
however, so that there will be no break in the use of books after the 
school-days are over. 

The right kind of reading contributes more to the formation of 
ideals than any other agency. In reading for information the children 
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should be trained to read in a thoughtful manner, to read and think, 
not to read and thoughtlessly swallow what they have read. In recrea- 
tional reading, the child should find not only that which gives pleasure, 
but that which enricnes life. Children should be trained to find what 
they wish to read for inspiration, information, or pleasure without loss 
of time or effort. Since the direction given to a child’s thought and life 
during his early years will outlast the mere memory of what he has 
learned, the right use of the school library during the whole of the school 
life will be of more consequence than all else the school can do for a 
child. Our ideals and our feelings influence our actions to a far greater 
extent than knowledge. That work in school is most valuable which 
contributes most largely to the building of high ideals, fine tastes, and 
good habits. No other function of the school can contribute as much 
toward this as the school library. 

Teachers should train the children so that they will want to read 
what they ought to read, and the library should furnish them the material 
with which to do it. Some required readings do much to discourage the 
reading habit. For illustration, the following books are among the books 
required in some states; Moore’s Utopia, Burke’s Speech on Conciliation 
with America, and Milton’s poems. These are excellent literature, but 
require a maturity of mind and a knowledge of history that few high- 
_ school students possess, and they are on that account well adapted to 
create a distaste for reading on the part of the high-school student. 

Those books should be chosen which will give pleasure and profit 
to the child and whic’ are adapted to conditions and ideals in his own 
school and community. They should be helpful, uplifting, constructive, 
idealistic, broadening, altruistic, sympathetic or patriotic, and the 
quantity of books ordered embodying each quality should be determined 
by the actual conditions in the locality. For instance, by working in 
harmony with the teechers where there is a large foreign-born popula- 
tion, the school library can do much to promote American ideals and a 
knowledge of American institutions. It is the librarian’s duty to co- 
operate with the teachers to bring about a condition where every child 
in the community speaks and reads English. 

School libraries need trained librarians, good collections of books, good 
libraries for the grades, and suitable rooms for their work. We need to 
labor to secure the formation of the reading habit, to develop literary 
taste, to build moral ideals, to create and develop the spirit of altruism. 

Miss Florence M. Hopkins, librarian at the Central High School, 
Detroit, Michigan, gave a talk and practical demonstration of “ Instruc- 
tion of High-School Students in the Use of Books and Libraries.” 
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She said in part, “The slogan in public libraries is right: ‘The Public 
Library Is an Integral Part of Public Education.’ Not only have we 
so far progressed in the library spirit as to have a public library in every 
city and community, but we have the school libraries in the high schools 
as well; the next step will be grade libraries with trained librarians in 
charge of them. Emerson said in advance of his time, ‘Colleges, while 
they provide us with libraries, provide us with no professor of books, 
and I think no chair is so much needed.’ If we wish to lead our times, 
we must recognize that it may be even more important to provide a 
professor of books for primary, grammar, and high-school grades than 
it is for the college. Taste is formed in youth; in mature life one is more 
capable of helping himself. 

“A course of graded studies could be planned in connection with a 
course in the choice and use of books for the development of good taste 
as easily as other courses in music, manual training, or history. The 
necessary equipment would not be out of proportion with cooking 
centers, gymnasiums, typewriters, microscopes, laboratory apparatus, 
all of which are now considered essentials. A library hour would bear 
the same relation to school life that concerts and lectures do to civic life. 
A balanced educational system should consider the need of wide views 
on many subjects, as well as detailed skill in a few. Many universities 
require that their students preparing for law or medicine shall take 
work in the literary department also, that the professions should stand 
for refinement as well as efficiency. A corresponding need exists all 
along the line, and we librarians think that the library hour is the avenue 
through which this need can best be met. 

“The instruction in library methods in the Detroit Central High 
School is the result of a series of lessons from the junior high school 
through the Junior class. They are in the form of pamphlets, each 
pamphlet a survey of one subject. Each contains a set of sample pages 
and a set of questions to emphasize the important points.” 

Miss Hopkins then gave each person in the audience one of the 
pamphlets on periodical literature,’ and with the audience as the class 
she gave a very practical demonstration of the use of the pamphlet in 
the school room. 

Miss Margaret Ely, librarian at Lake View High School, Chicago, 
Illinois, discussed Miss Hopkins’ paper in a pithy and spirited manner. 
* Reference Guides That Should Be Known and How to Use Them. By Florence 


Hopkins, libarian of the Central High School and Junior College, Detroit, Mich. 
Detroit: The Willard Company. There are eleven pamphlets in the set. 
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After describing her course of library instruction in Lake View High 
School, she summed the results in the following manner: 

“A chaotic book-strewn library has been transformed into an 
orderly, attractive room, where the books are replaced on the shelves, 
not by the librarians, but by the student body. Each student makes 
himself responsible for the replacing of his own material before the close 
of each period. This student co-operation has brought us into closer 
relationship with the students. The library has become theirs and they 
know how to make use of its advantages. Our reference work is lessened 
by one-half. The circulation and attendance have increased by one- 
half, and the quiet and intelligent use of our library is the marvel of the 
entire school. Such a course opens up to the student a method of 
pursuit of all subjects entered upon in his school curriculum. 

“The public librarians bless us for our work. Not long ago a nearby 
branch librarian remarked to me, ‘I can tell a Lake View High School 
student the moment he enters the library because he comes in quietly 
and waits upon himself intelligently. The order and discipline of my 
library has improved in a marked degree since the Lake View High School 
library has been established.’ 

“You need have no doubts nor fears as to the effectiveness of what- 
ever instruction you establish, be it small or great. The results will be 
tangible and they will be efficient aids to better citizenship.” 

Earl R. Glenn, of Lincoln School, Teachers’ College, Columbia 
University, gave a paper on “The Relations of the School Library to the 
Teaching of Science,” in which, by means of graphs made from the 
statistics of 1000 high-school libraries of the North Central Association 
of Schools and Colleges, he showed the need of more and better libraries 
in the science departments of our high schools. 

Mr. George R. Twiss, high-school inspector, Columbus, Ohio, 
corroborated Mr. Glenn’s conclusions and made a plea, based on his 
experience as supervisor of high schools, for an effort to make students 
more familiar with the literature of science. 

Miss Mary Eileen Ahern, editor of Public Libraries, Chicago, IIl., 
closed the session with a most interesting account of the war work of 
the A.L.A. in France. 

IrmA M. WALKER, 


Secretary of the Library Dept., N.E.A., 
Biwabik, Minn. 
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HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARIANS’ CONFERENCE OF THE MICHIGAN 
SCHOOLMASTERS’ CLUB 


At the High-School Librarians’ Conference of the Schoolmasters’ 
Club, a discussion was held as to the importance of fixing the status 
of the librarian in the school. From statistics compiled by Miss Poray, 
of Northeastern High School, Detroit, it was shown that the library, 
which serves all departments of the school, is not equipped in proportion 
to any one of them, nor is the salary of the librarian at all what it 
should be. 

The following resolution, proposed by Miss Florence Hopkins of 
Detroit Central High School, was then unanimously adopted by the 
Conference: 


In view of the rapid growth of the library, and its function in modern 
education, the Library Section of the Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, in session 
at Ann Arbor, April 4, 1919, earnestly requests the consideration, on the part 
of educational directors, of the points mentioned below, which have already 
received the sanction of other bodies as there indicated. 

National Council of English Teachers, Chicago, 1918: 

First: Good service from libraries is indispensable to the best educational 
work. 

Second: The wise direction of a library requires scholarship, executive 
ability, tact, and other high-grade qualifications, together with special training 
for the effective direction of cultural reading, choice of books, and teaching of 
reference principles. 

Third: Because much latent power is being recognized in the library, 
and is awaiting development, it is believed that so valuable a factor in educa- 
tion should be accredited a dignity worthy of the requisite qualifications; and 
that, in schools and educational systems, the director of the library should be 
recognized as a department head, who shall be enabled to undertake progressive 
work, be granted necessary assistants, and be compensated in status and salary 
equally with the supervisors of other departments. 

From recently adopted requirements of the North Central Association of 
Accredited Secondary Schools: 

For every 1000 students in daily attendance a full-time trained assistant 
librarian is needed. 

In large high schools of 2000 to 3000 daily attendance, a second assistant 
should be appointed, and a library clerk or page or student pages employed. 

A minimum annual appropriation per student should be determined for 
books, pictures, magazines, and newspapers. For books alone a minimum of 
50 cents a student is needed. Not less than $40.00 a year is needed in even 


small high schools for magazines. 
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A minimum of three recitation periods per year should be given in each 
English course to graded instruction in the use of books and libraries. 

The salary of a high-school librarian should be adequate to obtain a person 
with the qualifications set forth in this report. It should not be lower than 
that of the English teacher, but it may be necessary to pay a higher salary when 
there is an oversupply of English teachers and an undersupply of librarians. 

In high schools having heads of departments, the librarian should be made 
head of the library department with status equal to that of heads of other 
departments. 

The officers elected for the following year were: Chairman, Miss E. A. 
King, of Jackson; secretary-treasurer, Mrs. Ellen M. Linton, of Detroit. 


MABEL L. AsMAN, Secretary 


MEETING OF THE COUNCIL OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH OF 
THE INLAND EMPIRE TEACHERS’ ASSOCIATION 


The fourth annual meeting of the Inland Empire Council of Teachers 
of English was held April 2, 3, and 4, 1919, at the Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane, Washington, in connection with the Inland Empire 
Teachers’ Association. 

The annual luncheon of the Council, held in the Moorish room 
of the Silver Grill on Wednesday, April 2, inaugurated the sessions. 
Seventy-nine members and guests were in attendance. There were no 
formal addresses, as the Council had an unusual amount of business to 
transact this year. The president, Professor Frederick M. Padelford, 
of the University of Washington, was in the chair, and Miss Pearle E. 
Anderson, of the Lewis and Clark High School, Spokane, was appointed 
secretary and treasurer. 

The president presented for consideration the statement of aims 
and ideals in English teaching prepared by the executive committee. 
This statement was unanimously adopted. Professor Chester Harold 
Gray of Reed College then submitted the second report of the committee 
on the survey course in the history of English literature. This report 
led to a prolonged and animated discussion. The chair finally appointed 
a special committee of nine to consider the disputed points and to report 
at the next session. 

The Council convened at two o’clock on Thursday, April 3, in the 
library of the Lewis and Clark High School. The special committee on 
the survey course presented its report, which was unanimously adopted. 
Mr. O. B. Sperlin of the Stadium High School, Tacoma, chairman of 
the committee on high-school English, presented the report on minimum 
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essentials in the matters of grammar, diction, spelling, punctuation, and 
mechanics. This was followed by a corresponding report on elementary 
English, presented by Mrs. Lillian Smith, of Spokane, chairman of the 
committee on elementary English. 

The council met in extraordinary session in the library at nine o’clock 
on Friday, April 4. The report of the committee on high-school Eng- 
lish was submitted to certain amendments and then by a unanimous 
vote tentatively adopted for a year of experimentation. 

The report of the committee on elementary English was approved 
and the following specific motion was unanimously passed: 

Resolved, That we adopt the ideas expressed in Sheridan’s Speaking and 
Writing English as the best method of approach to the formulation of mini- 
mum essentials in elementary English for the coming year. 


The executive committee was instructed in arranging a program 
for next year to provide for a joint session at which elementary teachers 
may meet high-school teachers. 

The following officers were elected for the ensuing year: president, 
W. J. Sanders, North Central High School, Spokane; vice-president, 
George L. Coffman, University of Montana, Missoula, Montana; 
secretary-treasurer, Pearle Elma Anderson, Lewis and Clark High 
School, Spokane. Mr. O. B. Sperlin, Stadium High School, Tacoma, 
continues as chairman of the committee on high-school English, and 
Mrs. Lillian E. Smith, Stevens School, Spokane, as chairman of the com- 
mittee on elementary English. The executive committee embraces the 
above-mentioned officers and chairmen. 

At a meeting of the executive committee following the adjournment 
of the council an amendment to the constitution was proposed to the 
effect that all former members of the executive committee continue as 
ex-officio members of the executive committee. This amendment will 


be voted upon at next year’s meeting. 
W. J. S. 


SUGGESTED REFORMS 


An editorial in the May number of the English Journal called forth 
the following response from Professor Calvin L. Lewis: 


Although I have been on leave of absence to do war work during the past 
year, I have not lost interest in matters educational. In the May number of 
the English Journal I read the editorial entitled “Is This a Psychological 
Moment ?” and I noted the request at the end of it. 
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Ever since last July I have been intimately associated with men connected 
in various ways with the War Department and Navy Department, all the way 
from the buck private to the commanding officer. This daily association has 
led me to believe that the psychological moment is at hand for a good many 
improvements, and one of them is the betterment of our language. Since 
reading your article I have been turning over in my mind certain problems 
which it seems to me the National Council of Teachers of English might well 
set its hand to. I do not know that it will be possible or wise to undertake all 
of them, but I believe that none is negligible if we are to attain all that might 
be attained in the development of a national consciousness and speech. With- 
out regard to order of importance or possibility of achievement, they are as 
follows: 

1. Legislation against foreign immigration. If we could prevent the 
influx of foreign-speaking people for a generation, we could do much to purify 
our own language and mode of thought. 

2. Legislation against the use of foreign languages in public and semi- 
public schools, societies, churches, newspapers, etc. 

3. Legislation by state governments, departments of public instruction, 
boards of education, etc., compelling the exclusive use of English in all schools— 
public and private. 

4. Revision of courses of instruction so as to bring greater stress on teach- 
ing everyday English, largely by increasing oral instruction and practice. 

5. Standardizing the qualifications of English teachers and the methods 
that they use. 

6. Getting the interest and co-operation of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers of other subjects—making every teacher first a teacher of English. 

7. Close co-operation with other Americanization projects and agencies. 

8. Building on the pride in our nation’s war achievements, wealth, and 
enterprise, a pride in our language, literature, songs, etc. 


THE PERIODICALS 
EDUCATIONAL AIMS 


The journal called Education contains an unusually large number of 
suggestive articles in the issue for May, 1919. Among these attention 
may be called specially to “The Classicists and Nature’s Law,’ by 
Henry Lincoln Klapp, master emeritus of the George Putnam School, 
Boston, and “The Selective Process in Higher Education,” by J. Crosby 
Chapman, associate professor of Experimental Education in Western 
Reserve University, Cleveland, Ohio. In the first article Mr. Klapp 
reviews his own experience as one trained in the classics who had after- 
ward, through his own initiative, to gain some control over science. 
He says that he never discovered that any one of the professors either 
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at Exeter or Harvard knew anything about science. As a result their 
work was narrow. He thinks all young people should have proper 
opportunities to get at natural science while they are young and their 
minds receptive and plastic. He would cut down considerably the 
amount of attention paid to the classics and increase the emphasis on 
science and practical mechanics. He points out that the ideals of Greece 
and Rome were not after all very high and that our boys and girls there- 
fore are not likely to attain to spiritual heights by contemplating them. 
The article as a whole bears every mark of sincerity and, coming as it 
does from a man of mature experience, thoroughly acquainted with 
preparatory schools, it will doubtless prove something of a bomb in the 
camp of the radical advocates of a classical education. 

The second article compares the workings of the British system of 
education with our own, particularly as regards the English preparatory 
schools and universities. It declares that the general tendency in 
America is to prepare a large number of persons for professional service, 
while in England the attempt seems to be to make sure of a few leaders 
of great intellectual distinction. He concludes his survey with the 
suggestion that it might be possible in America to combine both aims 
by making a more adequate provision for students having unusual 
intellectual power. 


THE OTHER SIDE 


In the Atlantic Monthly for July, Frederick Ireland, a reporter in the 
House of Representatives, presents a brief for the study of Latin and 
Greek. He lives, it seems, near a large high school and recently became 
interested in learning how much the pupils knew about English words. 
He gave a series of difficult words to the classes that had had Latin and 
also to those that had had none. The latter made a very poor showing 
in defining these terms. He then had his test mimeographed and sent 
to other schools, with like results. He concludes that a study of Latin 
and, if possible, Greek is bound to give a sound knowledge of the meaning 
of English words. ‘The only easy way to learn their meaning is to 
study the roots from which they have sprung.” 


DRAMA AND CRITICISM 


The Drama for February bears on its title-page the names of several 
writers familiar to readers of the English Journal. Among the articles 
and productions in this number are “‘ Mother Love,” a one-act play by 
Gertrude Buck, “Under Conviction,” a play by J. Milnor Dorey, 
“Walter Hampden, A New Hamlet,” and “ Proscribing for the Drama,”’ 
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by Clarence Stratton. Notes with regard to the Drama League are 
provided by Mrs. A. Starr Best. The Drama, by the way, it is said, is 
about to become a monthly of a more popular character. The editor, 
Mr. Theodore B. Hinckley, of the University of Chicago High School, 
is the new chairman of the Committee on Plays of the National Council 
of Teachers of English. 


STUDIES IN PRIMARY EDUCATION 


What promises to be a very significant series of articles on primary 
education has been begun in Teachers’ College Record, published at 
Columbia University. The work is under the general direction of 
Principal Henry C. Pearson and his assistant, Mr. Charles S. Hunt, 
of the Horace Mann School. The theoretical basis is provided by 
Professor William H. Kilpatrick, of Teachers College. The idea under- 
lying the experiment is that now familiarly known as the project method. 
Application of this method is being made to several of the regular school 
studies in the primary grades. The procedure in English is decidedly 
revolutionary and suggests the possibility of a very considerable reorgani- 
zation of that subject, at least as far as young people are concerned. 


READING MATERIALS IN THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

The series of articles on “Reading in the Elementary Schools of 
Indianapolis,” begun in the Elementary School Journal some months ago by 
William S. Gray, is continued in the May number by J. Franklin Bobbitt, 
also of the University of Chicago. Professor Bobbitt’s special theme is 
“Reading Materials.” He gives lists of the books which are supplied 
to the pupils of the various grades and adds suggestive lists of his own, 
particularly of informational books to be read in fourth, fifth, and sixth 
grades. Those who believe in more individual reading of a general 
character by the children of these grades will find in Professor Bobbitt’s 
lists excellent suggestions as to how to organize the work. 


REVIEWS 


TYPES OF CHILDREN’S LITERATURE 


The realm of children’s literature is vast, but an almost pathless ° 
jungle to one who has no special training for teaching this fascinating 
subject. Very few teachers have had the opportunity to make a study 
of children’s literature except in the usually theoretical and cursory 
“methods in reading” courses where the emphasis is on how to teach 
rather than on what to teach. Fortunately for both pupils and teachers, 
schools for the training of teachers are realizing the imperative need of 
instruction in the selection as well as in the presentation of children’s 
literature from the pupil’s viewpoint. The result of this awakening is 
the inclusion of the special study of juvenile prose and poetry among the 
English courses of most normal schools and teachers’ colleges. This is 
a tardy recognition of the incalculable effect of the child’s reading on 
his life and character, and of the need for making this influence count 
toward achieving the highest aims of education. 

Doubtless one reason why the unlimited possibilities of juvenile 
literature in character-building have not received proper emphasis is 
the fact that no adequate chart or compass has been available to aid the 
teacher in finding a way through the jungle of books for children. Her 
teaching has been hit-or-miss, largely devoted to keeping pupils away 
from hair-raising paper-backs and lurid tales of the Bertha M. Clay 
type, and to attempting more or less vainly to inspire a pleasurable 
perusal of the obvious classics of the graded reading books. She has 
timidly held to the outskirts of the vast unknown realm because she 
was dubious about the hinterland. 

Types of Children’s Literature by Walter Barnes will be a welcome 
guide and source-book for teachers of elementary English, for normal- 
school teachers, and for intelligent parents who share with the school 
the responsibility for developing a love of good reading.t This new book 
contains unusually well-chosen selections typifying every form of prose 
and poetry that children enjoy. Its great merit lies not in number of 
selections but in the excellent variety and choice of representative types. 


* Types of Children’s Literature. By WALTER Barnes. Yonkers, N.Y.: World 
Book Co., 1919. 
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The compiler has been guided not by the principle of what a child ought 
to like but by the pragmatism of what he does like. Years of experience 
in studying children’s reactions upon their reading have made possible 
a selection that teacher or parent may trust to represent, not only what is 
wholesome in the realm of literature for children, but also what may 
lead to a love of good literature in its manifold forms. 


A REAL CHILDREN’S DICTIONARY: 


In an age when education has been found to be not so much knowing 
things as knowing where to find things out, the dictionary habit is one 
of the most useful contributions that the school can make to the train- 
ing of the child. The bulk of an “Unabridged,” however, may be 
somewhat dismaying to the spirit of the boy or girl whose dictionary 
habit is not yet formed; and it is to the formation of a habit that will 
develop later into a more scholarly research among words, that the 
Winston Simplified Dictionary will be of very real assistance. It is 
particularly adapted in scope to the upper grammar grades or to the 
junior high school, as it includes the word in common use, and therefore 
the ones most likely to be met in their reading and conversation by 
children of from twelve to fifteen. Such a statement may not seem to 
differentiate this book from others of its class; but some of the 
outstanding features of the volume do so differentiate it. 

Prominent among these features is the abandonment of the system 
by which dictionaries have heretofore sent the inquirer on a lengthy 
chase from one word to another before a satisfactory meaning is finally 
hunted down. Under every entry, in this book, is found an actual, 
clear, and simple definition of the word entered. Reconciliation, for 
instance, is not defined as “the act of reconciling” but as “the renewal 
of friendship,” among other concrete definitions. Obviously, such a 
plan is much less discouraging to the young student than was the one 
heretofore generally followed. 

Another excellent feature of the book is its use of verbal illustration 
as a means of making clear special uses of words. The vocabulary, 
while not including words beyond the ken of the eighth grade, is still 
wide enough to cover the needs of science, history, literature, and life— 

"The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Edited by Wit1am D. Lewis, A.M., 
Pep.D., Principal of the William Penn High School of Philadelphia, and Epcar A. 
Stncer, Px.D., of the University of Pennsylvania. Illustrated. Philadelphia: 


The John C. Winston Company, 1919. $0.96 net. 
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especially life, for the new words that have been knit into the texture 
of our language so rapidly during the last five years have here a place. 
Mythological and classical names, and proper names, both old and new, 
are treated, each in a special list. And the teacher of English will 
find exceedingly useful a very readable preliminary article entitled 
“How Our Language Has Grown,” which gives in clear and simple 
outline the essential facts about the making of our mother-tongue. 
Reduced to its lowest terms, the unit of English is the word. The 
study of words—how to appreciate them, how to distinguish them, 
how to use them—is fundamental to any intelligent study of English 
composition or literature. Such a book as the Winston Simplified 
Dictionary is a help on the road to intelligent understanding and effective 
use of words, which are the tools of the English student. " ats 


BOOK NOTICES 
[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


Dramatic Technique. By GeorGE Pierce BAKER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. 531. $3.00. 

Intended for the writer of plays, not for the mere student of dramatic art. 

Abundantly provided with illustrative passages. 

Representative British Dramas—Victorian and Modern. Edited, with an 
introduction to each play, by Montrose J. Moses. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co., 1918. Pp. 861. $4.00. 

A series of plays representing progress in technique, the social forces of the Victo- 
rian period, and the philosophy of art back of the dramatic renaissance. 

Choosing a Play: Suggestions and Bibliography for the Director of Amateur 
Dramatics. By GrertrupeE E. Jonnson. New York: H. W. Wilson 
Co. Pp. 38. $0.45. 

Already going into the second edition. 

Spanish Taught in Spanish. By C.F. McHate. Boston: Houghton Mifflin 
Co., 1919. Pp. 136. $1.00. , 

Prepared to meet the current demand for a speaking and reading knowledge of 

Spanish. 

The Winston Simplified Dictionary. Edited by Wrt11am D. Lewis and EpGar 
A. SmNGER. Illustrated. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., ro19. 
Words in large type. Special care has been exercised to make the definitions 

clear to children. 

Webster's Elementary-School Dictionary. Abridged from Webster’s New 
International Dictionary. Chicago: American Book Co., 1914. Pp. 
702. 


Well adapted to the higher grades. 
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Little Home Workers. A Reading Book for First and Second Grades. By 
Ina E. FIntey. [Illustrated by Raymonp Witson Perry. Chicago: 
Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1916. Pp. 138. 

The lessons appear as worked out by the children in the schoolroom. 

Studies in Reading. Primer, Books I, II, III. By J. W. SEaRson, GEorGE 
E. Martin, and Lucy TINLEY. Illustrated by RurH Mary 
Hattockx. Chicago: University Publishing Co., 1918. 

Completing a full nine-book series. 

The Child’s World. Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, Fifth, and Sixth 
Readers. By SARAH WirTHERS, Hetry S. Browne, and W. K. Tare. 
Richmond, Va.: B. F. Johnson Publishing Co., 1917. 

Illustrations, typography, and matter in the current mode. 

The Easy Road to Reading Series. Teachers’ Manual, Primer, First, Second, 
Third, Fourth, Fifth, Sixth, Seventh, and Eighth Readers. Chicago: 
Lyons and Carnahan. 

Another well-made series. 

The Winston Readers. Primer, First, Second, Third, Fourth, and Fifth 
Readers, and Primer and First Reader Manual. By Smney C. Firman 
and M. Mattsy. [Illustrated by FREDERICK RICHARDSON. 
Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1918. 

Strikingly illustrated. 

Life and Literature Readers. Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers. 
Kansas City, Mo.: Pioneer Publishing Co., 1914-16. 

A little below present standards in such features as the arrangement of illustra- 
tions, étc. 

The Kendall Readers. Primer, First, Second, and Third Readers and Manual. 
By Cavin N. KENDALL and CAROLINE I. TOWNSEND. [Illustrated by 
HELEN BassBitt and ETHEL Biossom. New York: D. C. Heath & 
Co., 1917, 1918. 

A series embodying new features—though that would seem impossible. 

College and the Future. Edited by RicHarp Rice, Jr. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1915. Pp. 374. 

“Essays for undergraduates on problems of character and intellect.” The 
section on “Learning to Write,” by Ricnarp Rice, Jr., has been separately issued. 

Commercial Tests and How to Use Them. By SHERWIN Copy. Yonkers-on- 


Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 216. $0.99. 
An elaboration of the National Business Ability Tests worked out by the author. 
The treatment is clear and practical. 


Measuring the Results of Teaching. By WALTER Scott Monroe. Boston: 


Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 297. 
A somewhat simplified version of Educational Tests and Measurements, by 
Monroe, DeVoss, and Kelly. Intended for elementary teachers. 
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Webster’s Shorter School Dictionary. New York: American Book Co. Pp. 


532. 
For the intermediate grades. Excellent and much needed. 


How to Teach the Special Subjects. By CALvIn N. KENDALL and GEorGE A. 
Mrricx. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1918. Pp. 310. 

Companion to How to Teach the Fundamental Subjects, by the same authors. 
The suggestions for seat work will be of special interest to elementary teachers of 
English. 

Democracy and Reconstruction. Edited by FRepertcK A. CLEVELAND and 
JoserpH ScHAFER. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1919. Pp. 4or1. 
$1. 50. 

A compilation of articles by well-known authorities on current social and indus- 
trial problems, prefaced with discussions of the nature and ideals of the American 
democracy. Readable and of general interest. 

Types of Children’s Literature. By WALTER BARNES. Yonkers-on-Hudson: 
World Book Co., 1919. Pp. 464. 

A single-volume anthology of prose and poetry illustrative of different kinds 
of literature acceptable to children. For normal-school classes. 

Russian Short Stories. Edited for School Use by Harry C. SCHWEIKERT. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1919. Pp. 450. 

Companion to French Short Stories by the same editor. 

French Short Stories. Edited for School Use by Harry C. SCHWEIKERT. 
Chicago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1918. Pp. 319. 

In English and therefore useful in the literature course for high-school and 
junior-college students. 

Studies in Psychology. By Student Teachers for Teachers in Training and 
Service. Edited and directed by E. A. Kirkpatrick. Boston: The 
Gorham Press, 194. $1.50. 

Highly suggestive as showing how students may be led to do something for 
themselves, not merely listen and try to remember. 

Problems of the Secondary Teacher. By WrttttaAM JERUSALEM. Authorized 
translation by CHaRLes F. SANnpeRs. Boston: The Gorham Press, 
1918. Pp. 252. $1.75. 

The author is professor of education in the University of Vienna. 
Representative American Poetry. Edited by E. B. Ricnwarps. New York: 

Charlies E. Merrill, 1919. Pp. 158. 

From Key to Joyce Kilmer and Dana Burnet. 

Self and Self-Management. By ARNOLD BENNETT. New York: George H. 
Doran, 1918. Pp. 96. $1.00. 

“Essays about existing” by the author of How to Live on Twenty-four Hours 
a Day. 

Scattered Mists. By Maup M. Browne. Boston: The Gorham Press, 1918. 
Pp. 72. 
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English for Coming Citizens. By Henry H. GoLpBERGER. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1918. Pp. 236. 
Based on the method of Gouin and well adapted to the needs of adults who 


cannot understand or speak English. 


Short Stories of the New America. Selected and edited by Mary A. LASELLE. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., r919. Pp. 224. 
Stories by contemporaries selected to illustrate American ideals. 


Young Citizen’s Reader. Revised edition. By Paut S. Rernscu. Chi- 
cago: Benjamin H. Sanborn & Co., 1918. Pp. 272. 


Very direct and concrete. 


Our Beginnings in Europe and America. 


By SmirH BurNHAM. With illus- 


trations and maps. Philadelphia: John C. Winston Co., 1918. Pp. 


375: 


“How civilization grew in the old world and came to the new.” For inter- 


mediate grades. 


Grammar to Use. By Witiu1am D. Lewis and HELEN M. Lyncu._ Phila- 
delphia: John C. Winston Co., 1918. Pp. 221. 
A simplified textbook in grammar, with a chapter on punctuation and one on 


common errors. 


A GUIDE TO 
SPEECH WEEK 


The first week in November will be 
celebrated throughout the Nation as 


AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 


A very comprehensive “guide” has 
been prepared for this celebration by 
Miss Claudia Crumpton, with sugges- 
tions as to aims, organization, post- 
ers, slogans, plays, pageants, contests, 
etc., etc. The bibliography at the 
end is worth the price of the book. 


25 cents a copy 


Address The Secretary 
National Council of Teachers of English 
506 West Sixty-Ninth Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


Get our list of 


PLAYS FOR SCHOOLS 


Compiled by people who know school- 
stage requirements, it will prove most 
helpful to you. 


25 Cents 


National Council of Teachers of English 
506 West Sixty-ninth Street, Chicago 


All ready to mail! 


A DRAMATIZATION 


of Scott’s “Lady of the Lake” 
As produced and staged by the Lincoln (Neb.) High School 
Manuscript gives all dialogue, explains action, 
suggests scenery and costuming 


Single copy 75 cents, five or more copies 40 cents each 
Copyright applied for 


Address H. G. Hewitt, Superintendent of Schools 
Broken Bow, Nebraska 
(Formerly of English Department, Lincoln High School) 
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